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Far East Meeting 
Draws Big Group 


The annual Far East Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Far East- 
America Council of Commerce and 
Industry, was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on 
October 23-24. 


This well-attended meeting 
brought together government, 
trade, industrial, and financial 
leaders of the Far East nations 
and the United States. The theme 
of the conference was the role of 
private enterprise in the Far East. 

On Thursday, Mr. Jose Roy, 
Chairman, of the House Commit- 
tee on Finance and Banking, 
Philippine Congress, spoke on the 
Philippine economy and foreign 
trade. Principal speakers on 
Southeast Asia were the Ambassa- 
dor of Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo, and the Ambassador of 
Thailand, Mr. Pote Sarasin. 

The Ambassador of Pakistan, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali, reviewed his 
country’s industrial plans and 
progress at the Friday morning 
session. The Ambassador of Cey- 
lon, Sir Claude Corea, spoke on 
Ceylon’s economic situation. Pri- 
vate enterprise in India’s planned 
economy was discussed at Friday’s 
luncheon session by Mr. G. L. 
Mehta, Ambassador of India. At 
the concluding session, Mr. Ryuji 
Takeuchi, Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary of Japan, spoke on the Japa- 
nese economy. 

U. S. Government officials and 
business leaders also. addressed 
the sessions and participated in 
the panel discussion. 

















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Austria's Imports and Exports Decline; 
Volume of Retail Sales Increases 


Austria’s trade deficit declined to 
$13,000,000 in July as a result of the 
sharp decline in imports. Exports also 
declined to the lowest level in 9 months. 

Austria had its first EPU payment 
surplus—amounting to $6,000,000 — in 
July. The August surplus was 
$8,000,000. 

These surpluses reflect several fac- 
tors. In July, payments for EPU im- 
ports dropped to $24,000,000 from an 
average during the first half of the year 
of $28,000,000. Austria was able to pay 
for over $7,000,000 of its EPU imports 
by collection of payment for past 
exports. 

Tourism Earnings High 


Although exports to the EPU area in 
July dropped fractionally, Austria’s 
earnings from tourism were particularly 
high. Whereas tourist receipts from the 
EPU areas had averaged under $2,000,- 
000 in the first half of the year, the 
total for July was over $6,000,000 and 
in August over $7,000,000. 

Earnings from tourism during July 
and August were nearly $2,000,000 
higher per month than last year. Higher 
prices probably account for the major 
part of the increase. 

Lower coal imports from the United 
States reduced Austria’s railroad transit 
payments to Germany in July. There 
was no settlement with Germany for 
railroad transit shipments in the fol- 
lowing month. 

Indications were not clear whether 
Austria would be successful in further 
reducing its payment deficit during the 
next few months. New foreign exchange 
allocations during July were reduced to 
$36,000,000 from the average of more 
than $43,000,000 during the first 6 
months of the year. The total amount 
of unutilized foreign-exchange alloca- 
tions increased during the first 7 months 
by $6,000,000 to a total of $36,000,000. 

Export licenses granted in July 
showed the usual sharp seasonal in- 
crease after the extremely low level of 
June. The value of disapproved-export 
license requests was $500,000 and con- 
sisted mostly of wood and wood prod- 
ucts, 


Sales Increase 8 Percent 


The volume of retail sales in Austria 
increased by nearly 8 percent in July, 


owing in part to the unusually large 
number of shopping days. Retail sales 
from April through July were nearly 
15 percent above the very low level of 
the first quarter and were equal in 
volume to sales during the like period 
last year. Despite the favorable over-all 
developments, sales of textiles and fur- 
niture and household appliances con- 
tinued to lag behind last year. 


Department and retail stores con- 
tinued clearance sales into August in an 
attempt to increase business. Price 
reductions helped sales of yard goods, 
but there was relatively little improve- 
ment in the sale of ready-made clothing. 
Sales of textiles abroad will increase, 
according to participants at the Dorn- 
birn textile fair. 


Textile Output Reported Up 


Business sources report that this 
slight improvement in demand and 
rumors of devaluation have led_to an 
increase in textile production, although 
statistical evidence is not yet available. 
Data for June, the latest month, for 
which they are available, reveal that 
textile production was at its lowest level 
in nearly 2 years. Production of all non- 
durables dropped again and_ stood 
roughly 20 percent below the January 1, 
1952, level. 

Developments in durable goods during 
June continued satisfactory. The total 
industrial-production index when modi- 
fied for working days and season varia- 
tions rose 3 percent. 

A 15-percent increase during July of 
internal freight handled by the Federal 
railroads indicates that economic activ- 
ity continued at a relatively high level 
in that month.—Emb. Vienna. 





Bolivia Acts To Develop 
Nationalized Mining 


A Bolivian Mining Corporation, under 
the Minister of Mines, with authority 
to work mines designated by the Gov- 
ernment; market minerals the exporta- 
tion of which was nationalized by a 
decree of June 2; and import mining 
materials and machinery for national- 
ized mining was created by a Supreme 
Decree of October 2, 1952. 

The new corporation will be governed 
by a board of seven members, two of 


U. K. Exports Higher 
To U. S. and Canada 


Provisional U. K. trade statistics for 
September show an unexpected upturn 
in exports to Canada and the United 
States. 

In addition to this recovery in ship- 
ments to the dollar area, September 
figures show that total exports were 
still declining but at a much slower 
rate. As a result Britain’s adverse 
trade balance was lessened significantly, 

British exports to the dollar area in 
September—£11,900,000 to the United 
States and £10,900,000 to Canada—in- 
creased almost 25 percent over Septem- 
ber 1951. But, because of the drop in 
exports in July and August 1952, the 
monthly average of British exports to 
North America for the third quarter of 
this year was somewhat below the aver- 
age in the corresponding period of 1951, 


Over-All Trade Lower 


Despite the improvement in dollar 
trade, over-all trade of the United King- 
dom was lower in September. Both im- 
ports and exports fell, continuing the 
trend begun in the spring. The esti- 
mated value of total exports was just 
under £195,000,000 in September while 
imports amounted to £238,000,000, leav- 
ing an adverse trade balance of approxi- 
mately £43,000,000. 

This trade deficit was about 75 per- 
cent lower than in September 1951, and 
the monthly average deficit for the 
third quarter of this year was 51 per- 
cent less than the monthly deficit for 
the like period of 1951. 

The president of the Board of Trade 
indicated in July that the import cuts” 
imposed by the Government during the 
preceding 8 months would reduce im- 
ports for 1952 to £3,500,000,000. Imports 
in 1951 amounted to £3,914,000,000 and 
for the first 9 months of this year, £2,- 
693,000,000. To keep within the limits 
of this target, imports must average 
not more than £269,000,000 a month 
during the last 3 months of this year. 





whom must be chosen from a list sub- 
mitted by FSTMB (Federacion Sindical 
de Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia). 

The corporation is authorized to cre- 
ate mixed companies to work individual 
properties, the Government to hold 51 
percent of the stock, 
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Cuba Adopts Metric 
Weight System 


Cuba has decreed that the deci- 
mal metric system be used in all 
business transactions’ involving 
measures of quantity. 


Pending establishment of the 
exclusive use of such metric units 
in the near future, local weights 
and measures may be employed in 
domestic transactions. 

All weighing apparatus must be 
adapted to show both metric units 
and pounds and ounces, and re- 
tailers must display conversion 
tables in their shops. 

The scale of weight equivalents 
is established as follows: 

1 ton: 20 quintales; 80 arrobas; 

2,000 pounds; 920,186 kilograms. 
1 quintal: 4 arrobas; 100 pounds; 

1,600 ounces; 46 kilograms. 

1 arroba: 25 pounds; 400 ounces; 

11,502 kilograms. 

1 pound: 16 ounces; 460.903 grams. 
1 ounce: 28.755 grams. 











National Income in Southern 


Rhodesia Doubled Since War 


Southern. Rhodesia’s net national in- 
come has more than doubled since the 
war—increasing from £47,700,000 in 
1946 to an estimated £99,200,000 in 1951. 
(1 Southern Rhodesian pound equals 
US$2.80.) 


Total personal income in 1951 
amounted to £99,200,000 as compared 
with £83,500,000 in the preceding year. 
Of the total personal income in 1951, 
£80,000,000 was spent by the population 
on current needs of goods and services; 
£6,400,000 was expended on taxes, fines, 
and gifts to the Government. Transfers 
abroad amounted to £3,100,000 and sav- 
ings, £700,000. 

The total number of gainfully em- 
ployed in Southern Rhodesia in 1951 
totaled 573,000 for all races, comprising 
59,600 Europeans, 510,000 Africans, and 
3,400 Asiatics. 


On the basis of racial components, 
wages and salaries of Europeans in 1951 


were estimated at £38,500,000, and 
Africans, £21,700,000. 





Brazil-French Commercial 
Agreement Extended 


The commercial agreement between 
Brazil and France, originally signed on 
July 14, 1951, has been continued in 
force until December 31, 1952. 


The signing of this agreement was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, October 1, 1951, 
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British Balance of Payments Shows 
Surplus for First Half of 1952 


Although the British Government had planned to eliminate last 
year’s deficit, most observers did not anticipate the United Kingdom’s 
over-all balance of payments surplus of £24,000,000 for the first half 


of 1952. 


The balance of payments White Paper shows that regionally, it 


was the United Kingdom’s balance of 
payments surplus of £268,000,000 with 
the rest of the sterling area which 
more than offset the deficit of £244,000,- 
000 with the nonsterling area (of which 
£205,000,000 was with the dollar area) 
and yielded the over-all surplus of 
£24,000,000. 

The United Kingdom’s surplus with 
the rest of the sterling area during the 
first 6 months of this year was £86,000,- 
000 more than that for the second half 
of 1951 mainly because of an increase 
of £76,000,000 in exports to that area. 
The major factor, though, in the sub- 
stantial improvement on over-all ac- 
count was the £332,000,000 reduction in 
Britain’s payments deficit with the 
nonsterling area. 

Nonsterling Area Deficit Falls 

The deficit with the nonsterling area 
fell from £576,000,000 for the second 
half of last year to £244,000,000 at the 
end of the first half of 1952 because of 
a 20-percent decrease of imports (£232,- 
000,000), a 5-percent increase in ex- 
ports (£35,000,000), and a gain of 
£65,000,000 on invisible account. 


However, the invisible account cannot 
actually be compared for these two 
periods because interest payments on 
the U. S. and Canadian loans fall due 
in the second half of the year. The 
over-all surplus for the first 6 months 
of 1952 is an improvement of nearly 
£500,000,000 over the balance of pay- 
ments for 1951 and affords the United 
Kingdom what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer termed an “invaluable 
breathing space.” 

The United Kingdom’s deficit with the 
nonsterling area was financed mainly 
by drawings on the sterling area gold 
and dollar reserves and U. S. economic 
aid. The United Kingdom surplus with 
the sterling area, on the other hand, 
resulted in a reduction in the sterling 
balances. 

The Dominions and other independent 
members of the sterling area ran down 
their sterling balances to finance both 
their deficit with the United Kingdom 
and their drawings of gold and dollars 
from the central reserves. Though the 
sterling balances held by the independ- 
ent sterling area fell by over £300,000,- 
000 from December 31, 1951, to June 30, 
1952, the balances of the dependent 
areas rose by £75,000,000 during the 
same period. 

The time period involved before trade 
figures are reflected in the United King- 
dom’s balance of payments is an im- 





portant factor to be considered in 
evaluating Britain’s payments surplus 
for the first half of the year. U. K. 
trade statistics show sharp decreases in 


both imports and exports during May 
and June. 


U.K, Must Keep Imports Down 


As payments are made, according to 
the commercial practices followed for 
the different commodities, some time 
after the delivery of goods, it follows 
that payments for imports show up in 
the balance of payments much sooner 
than those received for exports. Thus 
a substantial part of the decrease in 
imports during May and June contrib- 
uted to. the surplus in the balance of 
payments for the first half of the year, 
and much of the effect of this favorable 
movement has already been spent. 

On the other hand, the fall in income 
owing to decreased exports in May and 
June will show up to a very much 
larger extent in the balance of pay- 
ments for the second half of the year. 
The balance of payments for the last 
6 months of 1952 will depend on the 
Government’s ability to keep imports at 
a low level for the rest of the year. 


Exports, particularly those to non- 
sterling countries, dropped again in Au- 
gust after a rise in July and though 
some improvement is expected in invis- 
ible receipts, payments of $176,000,000 
on the American and Canadian loans 
fall due in December. Much will there- 
fore depend on the extent to which 
stocks of imported raw materials, food, 
and tobacco have already been depleted 
and can be drawn upon during the re- 
mainder of 1952. British Government 
spokesmen remain confident that the 
United Kingdom will wind up the year, 
at least, in balance. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Canada’s Supplies of 
Essentials Improve 


The continued improvement in sup- 
plies of strategic materials in Canada is 
reflected in the contraction of the Mate- 
rials Branch of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. 

The Pulp and Paper Division of that 
Branch was closed altogether as of 
October 1, and the Chemicals and Ex- 
plosives Division at Montreal was dis- 
continued and the residual functions 
transferred to the Coordinator of Mate- 
rials at Ottawa. The Steel Division is 
now operating on a part-time basis, and 
the staffs of the remaining four. divi- 
sions of the Materials Branch of the 
Department are being cut back, 


These moves were preceded in recent 
weeks by the removal of controls over 
the distribution and use ‘of semi- 
fabricated copper and aluminum as well 
as over cadmium, lead, and zinc, and 
the relaxation of controls over the dis- 
tribution of steel. 


Supply and Demand Summarized 


The present supply-demand position 
of the principal essential materials is 
summarized as follows: 


Canada relies heavily on the United 
States to supplement domestic produc- 
tion of steel, which will continue even 
after 1954 when Canada will have com- 
pleted a 33%5-percent expansion of its 
ingot capacity. Canada does not manu- 
facture certain products such as big 
section structurals and wide plate, and 
it is primarily in these that shortages 
still exist. 

Plate and heavy structurals are not 
coming through from the United States 
to the full amount that the authorities 
would like to see but it has been 
stressed that Canada is receiving its 
fair share, and supply is expected to 
catch up with demand before too many 
months. Oil-country tubulars, i.e. cas- 
ing, steel drill pipe, etc., are at present 
in tightest supply of all. Seamless tub- 
ing and certain types of stainless are 
likewise short. 


Automotive manufacturers are not 
getting as much steel as they want. 
Availability for the fourth quarter will 
be about 75-80 percent of what the 
industry asked for. Other hard-goods 
manufacturers are also somewhat short. 


Their position is described as about 
comparable to that of the United States, 
but better than the automotive indus- 
try as production of hard goods in gen- 
eral is not expected to rise as sharply 
as in the automotive field. 

The supply of sulfur is in reasonably 
good balance with demand. The domes- 
tic sulfur production program has fallen 
about 3 months behind, for the most 
part because of the U. S. steel strike. 
The lack of steel for tank cars for the 
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Standard of Living Rises in Newfoundland 


A spectacular and unprecedented rise 
in Newfoundland’s standard of living in 
Newfoundland and Labrador has been 
reported to the press by a prominent 
Newfoundland businessman. 


Larger and better retail stores have 
been going up, wherever carpenters 
could be: obtained, and the 3-percent 
food tax has caused little protest be- 
cause people have “plenty of money,” 
he reported. 

So many country dwellers are burn- 
ing coal that it is hard to get enough 
ships to bring it from Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. Men can no longer “spare the 
time to go into the woods for firewood,” 
as the average worker is now drawing 
such good wages that he is aware that 
time is money. The high piles of win- 
ter wood are gone from many farmers’ 
yards, and much hay went uncut this 
past summer. 

Casual labor has found steady and 
well-paid jobs in Gender Seven Islands, 
Stephenville, Argentia, and St. John’s, 
where defense projects, iron-ore devel- 





transport of liquid sulfur dioxide from 
Copper Cliff has been the principal 
reason. 


The sulfur-from-pyrite program is 
also somewhat behind schedule, but it is 
a fair generalization that Canadian in- 
dustry will “get by” in the intervening 
months, that is, until domestic produc- 
tion from the various programs is 
realized. 


No shortage of important proportions 
presently exists in the chemicals field. 
In fact, the supply situation on all items 
of Canadian origin has been relatively 
easy since economic mobilization got 
under way. 


The supply of copper ingot is reason- 
ably satisfactory, although the mills are 
asking for somewhat larger fourth- 
quarter allocations. Zinc, lead, and cad- 
mium are in good shape, as evidenced 
by the fact that controls were lifted 
some months ago. 


The supply of nickel is still tight, 
with Canada the predominant supplier 
of the Free World. Control is by alloca- 
tion, considered very effective, although 
informal, Tungsten and molybdenum 
are also under informal allocation; 
Canada’s requirements are supplied 
satisfactorily, for the most part by 
imports. 

Pulp supplies are easy, and newsprint 
is. no longer critically short. Discon- 
tinuance of the Pulp and Paper Division 
of DDP was doubtless motivated by the 
closing of the Pulp-Paper Committee of 
the International Materials Conference. 
For the time being newsprint continues 
to be designated as an essential com- 
modity, price control still being the 
responsibility of the Government.— 
Emb., Ottawa. 


opment, and woods employment offer 
better pay. 


More Automobiles Everywhere 

More and better automobiles are 
everywhere and hundreds of country 
children now have bicycles, whereas in 
former years they were never seen, it 
is reported. Another startling innova- 
tion is the number of woodsmen driving 
to work in their own cars, The big 
lumber and paper firms have opened up 
passable highways to their properties 
over which workmen pass daily, nearly 
all of them going into the woods on 
Monday and coming out for the week- 
end. 

Many woodsmen reportedly are earn- 
ing C$400 or C$500 a month. Outport 
people are changing rapidly from home- 
made to ready-made clothing. Domestic 
help is almost unobtainable because 
young girls are remaining longer in 
school. Far more positions are open to 
the youth of the island, including cleri- 
cal positions at the U. S. leased bases 
and in growing retail establishments. 

More attractively designed homes are 
being built and demand for lumber is 
heavy, frequently exceeding the supply. 
Many building projects, however, have 
been delayed for want of labor. 

There is a radio in almost every home 
and more people are subscribing to 
newspapers and magazines. These pub- 
lications are influencing buying habits, 
and advertising is bringing better re- 
sults. Some cooperatives are springing 
up. 

The lack of interest in the cod fishery 
has been reported as the one dark spot. 
About C$5,000,000 in schooners, fishing 
gear, and traps has been estimated as 
lying idle. —Cons. Gen., St. John’s. 


(More Economic Conditions on Page 8) 





Construction To Start on 
Ireland's Hydro Plant 


The Electricity Supply Board at 
_Cork, Ireland, recently announced 
that construction work on the 
Lee River hydroelectric scheme 
would begin before the end of the 
year. 


Plans include the construction 
of two generating stations which 
would have an average annual 
output of 80 million kilowatt- 
hours. Plans also include the con- 
struction of eight new roads, three 
bridges over the reservoirs, a 
number of fish passes at the two 
dams, and the flooding of 3,500 
acres of land. 

Estimated cost of the Lee 
scheme is £2,500,000 (US$7,000,- 
000), whieh includes compensa- 
tion for privately owned fisheries 
and lands, 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Tangier Invites Bids 
For Slaughterhouse 


Bids covering the financing, construc- 
tion, and temporary operation of a new 
slaughterhouse in Tangier are invited 
until January 8, 1953, by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Public Works of the 
International Administration of Tan- 
gier. 

The project calls for construction of 
several slaughter and cold-storage 
chambers, warehouses, boilers for exe 
tracting fat, sterilization installations, 
and an incinerator for waste, as well as 
cattle-sheds, poultry cages, etc., for the 


Sanitary. Department of the Interna- 
tional Administration; and a two-story 
building with an area of 140 square 
meters to serve as offices and lodgings 
for the Veterinary Department. Special 
attention will be given to equipment 
and vehicles which will allow simple, 
sanitary operation of the slaughterhouse 
and the disposal of wastes, skins, ma- 
nure, etc, 


The firm receiving the contract will 
be- allowed to operate the slaughter- 
house 25 years. However, 5 percent of 
all receipts will be levied by the Inter- 
national Administration, which will also 
be exempt from rent of the premises 
occupied by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, 

Documents, in French, consisting of 
technical details of cunstruction and 
equipment, together with a memoran- 
dum on condition of the land, climate 
and water and electricity available, 
are obtainable on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
) Ae oe 


Bids should be addressed to the Ad- 
ministrative Section, Municipal Public 


Works, International Administration, 
Tangier, 





Engineer Needed by Ceylon 
Government Oil Factory 


The Ceylon Government is inviting 
applications for the position of chief 
engineer at the Government Oil Factory 
established by the Ceylon Department 
of Industries, 


Requirements include membership in 
&@ recognized institute of mechanical 
engineering or an equivalent profes- 
sional qualification, and at least 5 years’ 
experience in addition. 


Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Ceylon Em- 
bassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. Applications should 
be submitted to this address before 
November 30, 1952, 


November 3, 1952 





U.S. Market Sought 


For Mozambique Tea 


Mozambique tea exporters are 
said to be desirous of reviving ex- 
ports to the United States, which 
until the end of 1951 purchased a 
substantial part of production. 


A list of Portuguese East Afri- 
an tea growers, packers, and ex- 
porters, is obtainable, for $1, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 











Karachi Port Trust To Buy 
Barges and Harbor Tugs 


The Karachi Port Trust, Karachi, 
Pakistan, invites bids until November 
10, 1952, for the supply and delivery 
of 10 250-ton steel dump cargo barges 
and 2 steel twin-screw Diesel harbor 
tugs. Specifications for the vessels in 
brief are as follows: 


Barges—Length over-all, 100 feet: breadth 
molded, 24 feet 6 inches; depth, 7 feet. Di- 
mensions of cargo hold: Length, 72 feet; 
breadth, 24 feet 6 inches; depth, 5 feet 
inches. Capacity of hold, 40 cubic feet to 
the ton. 

Tugs—Length over-all, 65 feet; length B.P., 
60 feet: breadth molded, 16 feet 6 inches; 
depth molded, 7 feet 6 inches; mean draft 
loaded, 6 feet. ° 

The vessels are to be propelled by twin 
screws. 

Each main propelling engine should con- 
sist of a marine-type, two-stroke cycle, a 
compression ignition Diesel engine capable 
of developing about 150 b.hp. at an engine 
speed of about 400 r.p.m. he engines are 
to be fitted with oil-operated reverse an@ 
reducing gear and should allow the pro- 
peller to turn outboard port and starboard: 
Each engine is to be provided with a fresh 
water-cooling system fitted complete with 
necessary connections, and a mechanical bilge 
pump is to be fitted to one of the engines. 

A dry engine exhaust system is required, 
the gases to be led through a special steel 

ipe to suitable silencers, which will be 
ocated in a galvanized steel funnel casing 
designed to suit the vessel. Tail shafts are 
to be of stainless steel. 

The engine room is to be fitted and 
equipped with the usual facilities. 


Complete specifications and tender 
documents may be obtained from the 
Commercial Secretary, Embassy of 
Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D. C., subject to a 


charge of $8.50, which is not refund- 
able. 


Egypt Wants Cable Bids 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Ad- 
ministration is inviting bids for a supply 
of cables until November 15, 1952. 


Copies of the tender conditions and 
specifications may be obtained from 
the Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
for $5.75 a set. 
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New Guinea, Papua 
Seek Foreign Capital 


The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia reportedly is actively seeking 
to interest foreign, as well as Austral- 
ian, investors, in opportunities for 
profitable investment considered to exist 
in ‘the Territories of Papua and New 
Guinea. 


Extensive surveys, undertaken at the 
instigation of the Minister for Terri- 
tories, relate to present development 
and future potentialities of various 
crops, lands open to settlement, perti- 
nent legislation affecting investment or 
settlement, and similar matters. 


Production of the following crops is 
encouraged: Copra, rubber, cacao, cof- 
fee, tea, kenaf, sisal, manila hemp, and 
peanuts, for export; and rice, fresh 
meat, -dairy products, and such fresh 
vegetables as fruits and bananas, paw- 
paws, citrus, and pineapples, for local 
consumption. 

Copies of the various reports and 
studies are available on loan from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C, Information may also be obtained 
from the Minister for Territories, Can- 
berra, Australia. 


New Bid Deadline Set for 
Ceylon Sugarcane Factory 


Bids for the establishment of a cane 
sugar factory and distillery, and a uni- 
fied system of transporting the sugar- 
cane, will be received by the Ministry 
of Industries and Fisheries, Colombo, 
Ceylon, until November 28, 1952, an ex- 
tension of the October 24, 1952, dead- 
line. 

As stated in the previous announce- 
ment of this project (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Aug. 11, 1952), bids 
may be made for the complete project 
or for parts of it. 


A copy of the bidding document is 
obtainable on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 





Bids should be sent direct to the- 


Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Industries and Fisheries, Colombo, Cey- 
lon. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











(In the United States) 


Machine Tools: 

Germany — Hans Riedmayer Werk- 
zeug- und Maschinenbau (manufacturer 
of machine tools, such as cork-cutting 





Pee EC 
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and saw-stamping machines used in 
finishing circular saws, frame saws, and 
cross-cut saws), Weingarten/Wurtt., of- 
fers for manufacture under license in 
the United States firm’s products, in- 
cluding machine tools. 

Medical Apparatus: 

France—Societe Industrielle de Fab- 
rication, Exploitation, Distribution 
(manufacturer of medical and surgical 
apparatus), 51 rue Sainte, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), offers for manu- 
facture under license in the United 
States an electronic stethoscope sold 
under the trade name Phonobioscope. 


The firm describes the apparatus as 
follows: “This stethoscope permits the 
detection, hearing, and examination of 
noises, however feeble, produced or 
transmitted by any living organism. 
It permits, furthermore, the recording 
of such noises by any mechano graphic, 
phonic, or photographic means, as well 
as their remote transmission. The ap- 
paratus is essentially characterized by 
the means used to insure reception of 
waves with a minimum of weakening 
and distortion.” 


(In Foreign Countries) 
Boats: 


France—Etablissements L. Vignon 
(manufacturer and repairer of wooden 
boats), 12 Quai de la Tourette, Mar- 
seille (Bouches-du-Rhone), js_ inter- 
ested in being licensed by an American 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in France of lightweight boats 
made of light/alloys, molded wood, ve- 
neers, and, eventually, plastic. 


Footwear: 

France — Societe de Gerance de 
Yusine Soulet (mantifacturer of shoes 
and boots), 2 route Nationale, Saint 
Antoine, Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), 
wishes to manufacture under U. S. li- 
cense in France low-priced footwear. 


Metal Products: 

France—Charton & Poulin (manu- 
facturer of welded steel pipes), 106 
Boulevard National, Marseille (Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone), is interested in being 
licensed by an American firm for the 
manufacture in France of steel screw 
pipe couplings for gas pipes ranging 
in thickness from % to 2% millimeters. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
s pecan Washington 25, 


Alcoholic Beverages: 
France—Gross-Droz Freres (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 8- 


a 





Montevideo Invites Bids 


To Build Planetarium 


The Municipal Government of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, invites bids 
from U. S. firms for the construc- 
tion of a planetarium in that city. 
Bids will be received until De- 
cember 29, 1952. 


A copy of bidding conditions, in 
Spanish, and a sketch of the pro- 
posed planetarium are available 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
7 aan Gs 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Direccion de Paseos_ Publicos, 
Calle Lucas J. Obes No. 1021, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 











12 Rue 
Gironde, 


Albert-de-Mun, Bordeaux, 
offers to export direct or 
through agent excellent-quality _li- 
queurs, including cream of cocoa 
“Cacao Chouva Droz,” alcoholic sirups, 
and fruits in sirup. Quality inspection 
available in Bordeaux, France, at buy- 
er’s expense. 


Cutlery: 

England—A. C. Coghill (owner of 
patent), 43 Kirkgate, Knaresborough, 
Yorks., offers to export direct safety 
scissors, suitable for use by children 
or in physiotherapy for rehabilitation 
of patients with hand injuries. Further 
information, price quotations, and sam- 
ple available.* 


Electrical Equipment: 

Germany—Mauz & Pfeiffer Elektro- 
Apparatebau K. G. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 27 Franz Schu- 
bartstrasse, Stuttgart-Botnang, offers 
to export direct or through agent elec- 
trical household appliances, including 
vacuum cleaners, one- and two-brush 
floor polishers, suction and industrial 
polishers, and electric table and wall 
fans. Illustrated literature, in German 
and English, available.* 


Fats and Oils: 

Italy—L’Olearia (refiner and exporter 
of olive oil), 3 Via S. Lazzaro, Imperia, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
10,000 cases of first-quality olive oil 
monthly, available in cases of 2 6-gal- 
lon cans, 12 1-gallon cans, 24 14-gallon 
cans, 48 %4-gallon cans, and 96 %-gallon 
cans. Samples sent by Italian firm 
without charge. 


Feathers and Down: 

France — Etablissements J. Rozes 
Aine (processor, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of feather and down; manu- 
facturer of bedding), 8 Rue Neuve, 
Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, offers to export 
on outright sale basis only 50 metric 
tons of good-quality processed and semi- 
processed feathers and down for bed- 
ding, packed in jute bags (60 kilograms 


for feathers and 30 kilograms for 
down). Inspection available in Agen 
or Bordeaux, France, at buyer’s ex- 
pense. 


Felts: 


Australia — Baldwin Agencies Pty. 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
agent), Bank House, Bank Place, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, offers to export direct 
wool and hair felts. 


Granite: 

Netherlands—Granietwerken Joseph 
Glatt (manufacturer), Putte, N. Br. 
offers to export direct high-quality 
black and red granite in slabs, polished 
and unpolished, and finished products, 
such as statues. 


Hardware: 

Germany—Gebrueder Reisser, Holz- 
schrauben (manufacturer), Kuenzelsau, 
Wuerttemberg, offers to export monthly 
direct or through agent 30,000 to 40,000 
gross of brass wood screws, brass 
thread screws, and Reisser metal plugs 
in 6 dimensions. Quality available: MS 
63, raw, nickel-plated; luster polished 
nickel-plated; and luster polished nickel 
chrome plated. Specifications: Lens 
head countersunk screws DIN 95 and 
DIN 88, round head DIN 96 and DIN 
86, and flat head countersunk DIN 97 
and DIN 87. 

Independent quality inspection avail- 
able at the Materialpruefungsanstalt 
Stuttgart (Material Testing Office), at 
seller’s expense. Firm wishes to contact 
selling agents or importers having busi- 
ness connections with manufacturers of 
refrigerators and car bodies. 


Household Equipment: 

Germany—Christian Wagner (manu- 
facturer), 5 Ottilienstrasse, Esslingen a, 
Neckar, offers to export direct (1) elec- 
tric and gas household stoves; and (2) 
kitchen utensils made of aluminum, 
copper, and steel. Independent quality 
inspection available at plant in Ess- 
lingen. Illustrated catalogs and leaf- 
lets, in German and English, available.* 
Please specify number of item for which 
loan material is desired. 


Industrial Gems: 

Germany—Badische Inndustrie-Edel- 
stein-Gesellschaft m.b.H. (manufacture 
er), Elzach, Schwarzwald, offers to ex- 
port direct 500,000 pieces monthly of 
all kinds of industrial stones and jewels 
suitable for electric meters, measuring 
instruments, watches, caps, and phono- 
graph needles. Illustrated stickers, in 
German, available.* 


Machinery: 

Denmark—Motorfabriken Bukh A/S 
(manufacturer), (no street address re- 
quired), Kalundborg, offers to export 
direct horizontal and vertical diesel en- 
gines of 10 hp. per cylinder at 1,500 
r.p.m, Illustrated leaflets and price in- 
formation available.* 

Germany—C. A. Neubecker (manu- 
facturer), 100 Frankfurter Strasse, Of- 
fenbach on the Main, offers to export 
direct high-quality machinery for con- 
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ditioning, i.e. cleaning, pitching, and 
rebanding, barrels used in the. brewing, 
food, and chemical industries. 

Germany—Michael Voit, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Weissenstadt/ 
Oberfranken, Bavaria, offers to export 
direct machinery for porcelain and ex- 
celsior manufacture, including planers 
and bailing presses. Illustrated litera- 
ture available.* 


Metal Products: 


England—1I.T.C. Company (manu- 
facturer), 158 Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N. 16, offers to export direct 
waisted air gun pellets .177. Price 
quotation and samples available.* 

Germany—Buerkle & Ruf (manu- 
facturer), 9 Steubenstrasse, Pforzheim, 
offers to export direct monthly 10,000 
gross of spring rings and swivels, made 
of sterling silver, rolled gold, and gold. 
Inspection available at plant in Pforz- 
heim, at seller’s expense. 


Metal Wares (Small): 


Germany — Oscar Queiser, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 1-3 Hol- 
strasse, Idar-Oberstein, offers on an 
outright sale basis high-quality metal 
wares, such as compacts, cigarette 
cases, toilet sets, and novelty cigarette 
dispensers. Illustrated leaflets and price 
information available.* 


Millstones: 


Germany — Gebr. Kaes, Rheinische 
Basaltlava - Werke (manufacturer), 
Mayen, Rheinland, offers on an outright 
sale basis high-quality basalt millstones 
(beater roll segments, bedplate stones 
for beaters, and jordan segments), used 
in the paper-manufacturing industry. 
German firm will supply samples on 
request. 


Nursery Items: 


England—tTraveljoy Products Limited 
(manufacturer), 6 Broad Street Place, 
London, E.C. 2, offers to export direct 
children’s collapsible rubber pots, suit- 
able for traveling. Illustrated leaflet 
and-price information available.* 


Plastic Molded Articles: 


Sweden—S. Rantil AB (manufactur- 
er), Carl X. Gustafsgatan 33, Halsing- 
borg, offers to export direct plastic 
molded articles, including toys, handles, 
buttons, stocking hangers, and canis- 
ters. Firm also wishes to license a U. S. 
molding factory to manufacture the 
same line of goods and alternatively be 
licensed by a U. S. firm for the manu- 
facture in Sweden of an American line 
of plastic articles. 


Scientific and Technical Equipment: 

Germany—Karl Schneider & Sohn 
OHG, Thermometerfabrik (manufactur- 
er) Wertheim, Main, offers to export 
direct or through agent precision ther- 
mometers and calorimeters for scientific 
and technical purposes, including labor, 
standard, meteorological, Abel-Pensky, 
Pensky-Martens, Engler, Vogel-Ossag, 
ASTM, and Beckmann types, valued at 
DM 10,000 monthly. Independent in- 
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spection available at the Wertheim/ 
Main-Hogarten plant. 


Surgical and Dental Instruments and 
Supplies: 

Germany — Automaton - Vertriebs - 
Gesellschaft Fred B. Eggler (manu- 
facturer), 54 Poststrasse, Goeppingen, 
Wuerttemberg, offers to export direct 
all types of chromium-plated brass 
dental instruments and supplies, up to 
1,000 monthly. Samples available from 
German firm at buyer's expense. Illus- 
trated booklet available.* 

Germany — MEDICON  Chirurgie- 
mechaniker - Genossenschaft E.G.m.b.H. 
(cooperative society and exporter), 7 
Weimarstrasse, Tuttlingen, Wuerttem- 
berg, offers to export direct a complete 
line of surgical and dental instruments, 
valued at approximately DM 150,000 
monthly. Illustrated catalog available.* 

Germany—Roescheisen & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 3 Scheffeltgasse, Ulm a.d. 
Donau, offers to export direct or 
through agent dental supplies, including 
cotton wool rolls, paper, and gut- 
tapercha tips, cotton wool pellets, pol- 
ishing strips, polishing disks, mull tam- 
pons and strips, and head rests. 


Timepieces: 
Germany—W. Enppler, Uhrenfabrik 
(manufacturer), 92 Bildackerstrasse, 


Schwenningen a. Neckar, offers to ex- 
port direct 15,000 wrist watches month- 
ly. Specifications: Movements without 
jewels or with 4 and 5 jewels and in 
rolled gold or chromium-plated cases. 
Illustrated booklet, in German and 
English, available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Coal: 

France — Societe Continentale de 
Combustibles et de Produits Industriels 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, and agent), 53 Ave- 
nue d'l’ena, Paris 16e, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining agency for 
anthracite, bituminous, and “gas and 
long-flame”’ coal for reexport to Europe 
and Africa. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Lebanon—Joseph Lati & Fils (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), Rue Allenby, Beirut, wishes to 
purchase direct newly developed drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. 


Electrical Equipment: 

Lebanon—Joseph Lati & Fils (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), Rue Allenby, Beirut, wishes to 
purchase direct or to obtain agency for 
various types of electrical household 
equipment. 

Foodstuffs: 

France—Societe Duboe & Cie (whole- 
saler, potential sales agent; manu- 
facturer of apiary equipment and sup- 
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plies), 7 Rue Camille-Desmoulins, Tar- 
bes, Hautes-Pyrenees, is interested in 
buying approximately 100 metric tons 
annually of pure white honey, as well 
as in obtaining a general agency for 
all of France. Firm requests samples 
and price quotations. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

Lebanon—Joseph Lati & Fils (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), Rue Allenby, Beirut, wishes to 
purchase direct or obtain agency for 


good-quality milk products suitable for 
infants, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











General Merchandise: 

India—International Trading Corpor- 
ation (importer, experter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, agent), Post Box 
480, Ahmed Chambers, Lamington Road, 
Bombay, wishes to represent American 
firms on a. commission basis for toys, 
novelties, fountain pens, glassware, op- 
tical goods, hosiery, and cosmetics. 

Firm requests that literature and 
prices be mailed promptly to A. L. 
Dada, Hotel Real, Margao, Goa, Portu- 
guese India. Mr. Dada is a member 
of International Trading Corporation, 
and will attend the forthcoming exposi- 
tion of the Body of St. Francis Xavier 
in Goa, beginning December 1952. He 
wishes to have the information avail- 
able in advance of the exposition. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Martin H. Baumeyer, rep- 
resenting Aktiengesellschaft fuer Car- 
tonnagenindustrie (Ewers & Company), 
50 Fackenburger Allee, Luebeck, is in- 
terested in visiting plants. producing 
corrugated cardboard containers; tin 
can factories; and vegetable, fish, and 
meat canneries. Firm also requests 
technical information about canning and 
packing materials. Scheduled to arrive 
on October 20, via New York, for a visit 
of 5 to 6 weeks. 

U. S. address: c/o Dr. Alfred Borne- 
mann, 60 Gates Avenue, Montclair, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and cities of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Dr. Richard Elsner, Al- 
brecht Guenter, Dr. Kar] Haas, Dr. Carl 
Knott, Dr. Wilhelm Kuelb, and Prof. 
Dr. Ferdinand Trendelenburg, repre- 
senting Siemens-Schuckertwerke Ak- 
tiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 5 Sie- 
boldstrasse, Erlangen, are interested in 
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contacting manufacturers of electrical 
equipment and related tools and ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive on October 
16, via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. 

U. S. address: c/o Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Schenectady. 

Japan—Keijiro Yaou and Hiroshi 
Shiga, representing Yaou Radio Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., (Yaou Musen K.K.), 
2776, Ooi-Sakashita-cho, Shinagawa-ku, 
Tokyo, are interested in manufacturing 
and marketing radio, wireless communi- 
cations equipment, measuring instru- 
ments, and household electrical appli- 
ances. Also, firm requests technical in- 
formation concerning the utilization of 
radio, television and wireless communi- 
cation equipment and the process of 
mass production in the electronic in- 
dustry. Scheduledto arrive on October 
17, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
45 days. U.S. address: c/o Mr. Ernest 
A. Marx, International Division, Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, 750 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

Itinerary: Syracuse; New, York; Buf- 
falo; Newton and Cambridge, Mass; 
Philadelphia; Providence, R. I.; Balti- 
more; Chicago; Newton, Iowa; and 
Beverly Hills and Palo Alto, Calif. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Netherlands—N. H. de Roo, repre- 
senting Indola, N.V. (exporter and 
wholesaler), 86 Westeinde, Voorburg, 
seeks U. S. market for all types of elec- 
tric fans, hairdressers’ and _ barbers’ 
equipment, and other machines. (De- 
scriptive pamphlets of all these products 
deposited with the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., for 
loan to interested parties.) Scheduled 
to arrive November 15, via Houston or 
New Orleans, for a visit of 1 month. 
U.S. address: c/o Borneo Sumatra Trad- 
ing Co., 120 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Houston, Dallas,- New 
Orleans, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

Thailand—Thonglaw Punyanitya, rep- 
resenting The Boon Vanit Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, and wholesaler), 8-12 
Burapha Road, Bangkok, is interested 
in and seeks technical information on 
livestock, particularly poultry, dairy 
cattle, and hogs, and the management 
of zoological garden’. Scheduled to ar- 
rive on November 15, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 3 to 4 months. 

U. S. address: c/o Morgan Berry, 3626 
Evanston Avenue, Seattle 3, Washing- 
ton. Itinerary: Seattle, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Florida, Washington, and New 
York. 

Union of South Africa—Julius Abra- 
ham and Neville Lewis, representing 
Sea Plant Products, Inc., 360 Victoria 
Road, Salt River, Capetown, are inter- 
ested in seaweed products and request 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during November, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. 


U. S. address: c/o Stephen Fraser, 40 
Worth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco and New York City. 


Union of South Ajrica—Ernest G. 
Pratt, representing Free State Mining 
and Finance Corporation, Ltd., Cape 
House, 54 Fox Street, P. O. Box 4280, 
Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for welding electrodes and 
accessories, rubber moldings, rubberized 
clothing, footwear, and light chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of Oc- 
tober, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. 

U. S. address: c/o Anglo African 
Shipping Company of New York, 245 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Boston, Chicago, and 
Waynesville, N. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently published the following 
trade lists. Firms domiciled in the 
United States may obtain mimeo- 
graphed copies from this Division or 
from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 for each coun- 
try list. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Honduras. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers— 
Sweden. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—<Australia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Australia. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Sweden. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Deal- 
ers, Manufacturers, and Exporters— 
United Kingdom. 

Instruments, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Australia. 


Leather Goods Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Austria. 

Leather Goods Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Peru. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Haiti. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Iran. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 


porters—Norway. 
Machinery Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 
’ Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Sweden. 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Peru. 
Medicinal and Toilet 


Preparation 
Manufacturers—Denmark. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, 
and Exporters—United Kingdom. 


Petroleum Industry—Australia. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


British Union Removes 
Ban on Overtime 


The recently announced ban in the 
United Kingdom on all overtime and a 
restriction on piecework beginning on 
October 20 has been postponed indefi- 
nitely by leaders of the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 

Labor leaders agreed to abandon their 
plan for a national slowdown after they 
were assured that employers’ repre- 
sentatives would seek authority to open 
pay negotiations with the unions. 


The ban, a protest against the Em- 
ployers’ Federation’s rejection of the 
Union’s demands for a £2-a-week wage 
increase, was adopted only after officers 
of the Ministry of Labor failed to bring 
the disputing parties together. How- 
ever, conciliation officers of the Ministry 
have continued to meet with the oppos- 
ing factions in an attempt to hasten a 
peaceful settlement to the dispute. 


Adult wage-earners in the engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, and electrical-goods 
industries averaged slightly nfre than 
£9 in wages and 48.2 hours of work in 
the last pay-week in April 1952, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labor. Although 
the average hourly earnings of these 
workers. were above the average hourly 
wage in all manufacturing industries, 
they were below those in the metal 
manufacturing, vehicle, and paper and 
printing industries. The shipbuilding 
and engineering workers’ last pay raise 
occurred in November 1951, when they 
received a weekly increase of 11 S. 
($1.54). 


British officials are expressing consid- 
erable concern over the outcome of this 
wage dispute, for it is the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries which are so 
very important in the rearmament and 
export drives. Output has been steadily 
increasing in these industries. The in- 
dex of industrial production (1948 = 100) 
averaged 127 in 1951 and 138 in the 
first quarter of 1952. 








DRIED BEAN AND PEA production 
in Canada in 1952 continued substan- 
tialy below the wartime level despite 
increases in acreage. Output of dried 
beans is estimated at 1,076,000 bushels, 
and dried peas at 887,000 bushels. 

There was no carry-over of any size 
of either crop. Marketing prospects for 
the curent crops are favorable but at 
prices slightly below the 1951 level. 

Canada probably will require imports 
of about 300,000 bushels of dried beans 


_ and 500,000 bushels of dried peas. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





U.K. Doubles '53 
Timber Quota . 


British importers will be able to pur- 
chase another 500,000 standards ~ef 
timber for delivery next year in addi- 
tion to the 500,000 standards previously 
reported, the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Materials has announced. 

Although the British Government is 
continuing to set a global limit to next 
year’s timber imports, it abandoned in 
September 1952 the individual quota 
system, which restricted a firm’s trade 
on the basis of its past business. At the 
same time the Ministry indicated that 
there will be no discrimination between 
sources of supply but importers will be 
free to buy their timber from any source 
subject only to commercial considera- 
tions. 

This year the private trade’s timber 
purchases have been limited to 450,000 
standards. Although no timber has been 
bought on Government account in 1952, 
more than 400,000 standards have been 
delivered from North America under 
outstanding Government contracts. 

Softwood imports into the United 
Kingdom in the first 8 months of this 
year amounted to 673,000 standards. 
Canada, the leading supplier, accounted 
for 341,000 standards. Sweden furnished 
108,000; Finland, 81,000; the United 
States, 41,000; and Yugoslavia, 39,000. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Fiber and Waste Duties Reduced 


The export duties on some fibers and 
waste in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi have been reduced, by legislative 
ordinances of June 20 and July 17. 

The items affected; percent ad val- 
orem duties; and former rates, in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 


Punga and Urena lobata and their cuttings, 
bast. and waste, 6 (11); cotton linters, 12 
(18); and sisal, 3 (6). 


BRAZIL 
Free Entry of Cement Continued 


Duty-free entry of portland cement 
into Brazil has been continued until 
December 31, 1953, by law No. 1685, pub- 








lished in the Diario Oficial of October 7. — 


Pending enactment of the new law, 
clearance of portland cement shipped 
from port of origin after December 31, 
1951, was permitted under bond, in ac- 
cordance with circular No. 2 of Janu- 
ary 29, 1952 (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Mar. 10, 1952). : 


INDO-CHINA 
Rice Embargo Continued 


The Intergovernmental Economic 
Conference held at Saigon in August 
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failed to reach agreement on a policy 
to combat the rising prices of rice, 
which by the middle of August had 
increased 63 percent since January 1, 


and to permit the reopening of export 
of rice to foreign markets. 


Both the Vietnamese and the Cam- 
bodian Governments reiterated their in- 
tention to maintain and intensify the 
ban on exports until prices should de- 
cline and it become clear that stocks 
were sufficient to meet local consump- 
tion requirements. 

In Cambodia this ruling could mean 
that exports will not be resumed until 
November, when the next harvest be- 
gins. It was hoped that there were still 
surplus stocks in Vietnam and that 
they would be made available before 
the next crop year. 


This view was probably substantiated 
when during the last week of August 
prices on the Saigon market dropped for 
the first time since March. This decline 
followed a Government announcement 
that. 15,000 tons of paddy were to be 
released from the Transbassac area, and 
although delivery of the paddy did not 
materialize, prices continued to decline 
slowly. 

Early estimates of exportable sur- 
pluses, some as high as 500,000 tons, 
were unrealistic. Only the most fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances will 
permit exports equal to those of 1951, 
which totaled 360,000 tons. — Emb., 
Saigon. 


INDONESIA 
Agreement Signed With Swiss 


An Indonesian-Swiss bilateral trade 
agreement was signed in Djakarta on 
September 27, to become effective on 
October 1. The agreement is valid for 
only 1 year but may be extended by 
mutual consent. 


The volume of trade between the 
countries will be as circumstances de- 
mand. There is no stipulation as to 
prices, 

Payments will still be regulated 
through the European Payments Union 
under the Switzerland-Netherlands pay- 
ments agreement of October 24, 1945. 


IRELAND 
Spark Plug Quotas Announced 


The Irish Government has issued an 
order authorizing the importation under 
quota of 5,000 spark plugs and compo- 
nent parts from all countries during the 
next quota period, November 1, 1952, to 
April 30, 1953. 

The new quota is the same as that 
for the period ended on October 31.— 
Emb., Dublin, 








Malt Extract and Fish Liver Oil 


Treland’s import duty on malt ex- 
tract, preparations of malt extract, and 
fish liver oil has been increased from 
50 percent to 75 percent ad valorem, 
effective September 19. 

The corresponding preferential rate 
for products of British Commonwealth 
origin is increased from 33% percent to 
50 percent ad valorem.—Emb., Dublin. 


Package Tax on Some Imports 


The package tax of 2 pence on each 
made-up packet of coffee, medicinal 
preparations, surgical dressings, disin- 
fectants, and insecticides imported into 
Ireland has been revived, effective 
September 30. 

This tax was temporarily suspended 
for these items in 1942 because they 
were in short supply, but it is now 
being restored to encourage imports in 
bulk for packaging in Ireland. 

Only the package tax is being 
revived for these commodities; the reg- 
ular import duty on coffee and disin- 
fectants is still under suspension, 


MEXICO 
Glass Globes Import Controlled 


Glass globes decorated with gold, sil- 
ver, or colors have been added to the 
list of commodities requiring prior im- 
port permit for entrance into Mexico, 
by an Executive resolution effective 
October 11.—Diario Oficial, Oct. 11, 
1952. 

These items appear under the Mexi- 
can tariff fraction 3.34.73. 


NETHERLANDS 
Quota Pact With Swiss Extended 


The commodity quota lists established 
under the Netherlands-Swiss trade 
agreement of October 30, 1950, effective 
until September 30, 1952, have been ex- 
tended for 6 months to March 31, 1953. 

Negotiations on new quota lists are 
understood to have been planned for 
October. The new lists probably will 
show only minor changes, but the pay- 
ments position of the Netherlands has 
improved and the Swiss may therefore 
be able to obtain somewhat larger ex- 
port quotas for their products. 

For the same reason a revision rather 
than an extension of the Netherlands- 
Swiss payments agreement, which was 


due to expire on October 24, is 
anticipated. : 


PERU 
New Controls on Processed Milk 


The Peruvian Government now stipu- 
lates that from each lot of imported 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





British Privy Council To Rule on 
Control of Canadian Road Transport 


The British Privy Council has ruled that it will hear an appeal from 
four Canadian Provinces on whether the Federal Government or the 
Provincial Governments have the right to control long-haul truck and 


bus traffic in Canada. 


The ruling involves the Mackenzie Coach Lines case which began in 


the courts of New Brunswick and went 
through the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The Supreme Court decision, to be ap- 
pealed before the Privy Council, states 
that interprovincial and international 
road transport are an interprovincial 
work or undertaking, which under the 
terms of the British North American 
Act are exempted from Provincial con- 
trol. 


Initially three provinces—Alberta, 
Ontario, and Prince Edward Island— 
decided to carry the case to the Privy 
Council in the hope that the Supreme 
Court decision would be reversed. New 
Brunswick has signified that it will be 
represented at the appeal to be held in 
London, probably in the fall of 1953. 


Two member firms of the Canadian 
Automotive Transportation Association, 
the national truckers group, will also 
support the Provinces. The truckers fear 
Federal control, as they believe it will 
favor the railways, one of which is 
Government-owned. At least one Cab- 
inet Minister is known to be hostile to 
the truckers, who in his opinion have, 
taken the cream of the freight traffic 
from the Government-supported rail- 
ways. 


On the other side will be the Attorney 





Goods for Afghanistan 
Need Extra Packing 


Some American shippers are un- 
aware of the need for taking spe- 
cial precautions in packing goods 
destined for Afghanistan, and as 
a result shipments arrive at their 
destinations damaged. 

From the time goods are 
brought alongside the dock at Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan, until their arrival 
in Kabul, Afghanistan, they are 
handled entirely by unskilled man- 
ual labor. Cases are probably 
loaded and unloaded six times on 
this part of the route, about 150 
miles of which is one of the rough- 
est roads in existence. 

Afghan merchants believe that 
better packing will reduce insur- 
ance fees, and are said to prefer 
the extra cost of good packing to 
higher insurance fees and the pos- 
sibility of delays pending settle- 
ment of insurance claims, 














General for Canada and counsel for the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. The railways are hopeful that 
Federal jurisdiction of long-haul trucks 
will give them some measure of protec- 
tion against the ever-increasing com- 
petition of trucking organizations. 


If the Privy Council upholds the 
Supreme Court, the Federal Govern- 
ment will be in a position to introduce 
legislation that will give it jurisdiction 
over international and interprovincial 
road transport, and a Federal-Provincial 
argument of long standing will have 
been settled. . 


Such decision will also enable the 
Federal Government, if it so desires, to 
implement the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on ‘Transportation 
and place all forms of commercial trans- 
portation—rail, road, air and water— 
under one control authority. 





New Airport Control Tower 
Opened at Tegucigalpa 


A new control tower at Toncontin 
International Airport, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, began operations on Septem- 
ber 22. The tower is fully equipped with 
radio and other equipment of U. S. 
manufacture, at a reported cost of 
64,000 lempiras for construction of the 
tower and 50,000 lempiras for purchase 
of the equipment (1 lempira=US$0.50). 

The tower replaces that of the Hon- 
duras Air Force, which had previously 
been used for controlling movement of 
both civilian and military aircraft at 
the airport. 


The new tower operates 12 hours 
daily, 6 a.m, to 6 p.m., as there are 
currently no facilities at Toncontin for 
night flying other than of an emergency 
nature. Toncontin is considered a civil 
airport from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, and 
a military airport from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

The tower transmits on 6210 kc. and 
3105 ke. simultaneously. It receives on 
2870 ke., 3082.5 ke., 3105 ke., and 6210 
ke. However, it will receive on any other 
frequency upon request. 





The proposed U. S.-India commercial 
treaty has eliminated all clauses relat- 
ing to commerce and navigation, with 
the purpose of stimulating American in- 
terest in investing capital in India, 


W. German-Angolan 
Services Installed 


Two German shipping companies, the 
Union Afrika Linie and the Woermann 
Linie, are initiating regular cargo serv- 
ice between Hamburg and Angola. 


The M/V St. Michael of the Union 


Afrika Linie was the first postwar Ger- 
man merchant vessel to visit Angola, 
entering the Port of Luanda on August 
2, 1952. It was followed by the M/V 
Maloja and the M/V St. Katharine. 
The M/V Neptun and the M/V Algier 
have also been assigned to this run. 
The respective gross tonnages of the 
first four vessels are 3,800, 6,700, 3,800, 
and 7,000. No information is available 
on the Algier. 


In addition to their cargo-carrying 
capacities, which are roughly equivalent 
to the tonnages shown, these ships have 
facilities for 4 to 10 passengers. Trips 
are made at monthly intervals, and the 
round trip normally takes about 3 
months. Stops made depend on the 
cargo. 


The Angolan agent for the line is 
Jose F. Aguiar & Cia., C. P. 761, Luanda, 

The Woermann Linie also expects to 
maintain monthly service, each round 
trip to take approximately 3 months, 
Four vessels are scheduled for this run 
—the Tanga, Transvaal, Nigeria and 
Pazifik. Thus far, the 3,850-gross ton 
Pazifik is the only vessel that has made 
the trip, arriving in Luanda the latter 
part of September. 


These ships carry about 5,000 metric 
tons of cargo and 12 passengers, Their 
stops, too, will depend on the cargo but 
may include the usual German, Dutch, 
Belgian, and French ports, as well as 
any or all of the West African ports. 


The Angolan agent for the Woermann 
Linie is the Sociedade Luso-Alema, Lda., 
C. P. 1222, Luanda. 


To meet this competition the Portu- 
guese Companhia Colonial de Nave- 
gacao has assigned three of its vessels 
to the run from Hamburg to Luanda— 
the Quionga, Pebane, and Lunda. Each 
of these ships has a cargo capacity of 
3,300 cubic meters, or an estimated 
2,200 metric tons, and is equipped to 
carry 26 passengers. Trips will be made 
at intervals of 40 days. 


The Angolan address of this line is 
Cc. P. 319, Luanda, and the home office 
is at Rua de S. Juliao, 63, Lisbon. 





The Egyptian Director of Ports and 
Lighthouses, Yousseff Mikhail Mansour, 
will visit the principal harbor cities of 
the United States on a tour arranged 
for him by the U. S. Maritime Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Mansour will travel under 
the auspices of a United Nations fellow- 
ship in economic development, 
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Freer Trade—A More Prosperous World 


Loring K. Macy 


Director, Office of International Trade 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


The goal of U. S. foreign economic policy is to work with other 
countries to establish the economic foundations for a peaceful world. 
Even before the end of World War II, the Government and people of the 
United States vowed that we would do everything in our power to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war. Our national experience convinced us that 


only a prosperous world can be a peace- 
ful world. So we directed our efforts to- 
ward the establishment of a prosperous 
world. 


We had learned that lasting prosperi- 
ty at home must rest upon improved 
standards of living for all the people. 
This lesson seemed to us and to other 
peace-loving countries to have world- 
wide meaning. A peaceful world is a 
hopeful world—a world in which the 
standards of living of the peoples are 
improving. 

Experience had also taught us that 
no country has within its own borders 
all the resources necessary to improve 
the standards of living of its people. 
Economic development requires that 
goods, services, skills, and ideas be im- 
ported from other countries. Our policy 
therefore has been to help establish the 
conditions which would promote this 
exchange, 

Since we are down-to-earth people, 
we have forged many down-to-earth 
tools to further this policy. Foreign aid, 
Export-Import Bank and International 
Bank loans, technical assistance, the 
General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and 
Trade, the International Monetary 
Fund, the promotion of trade and in- 
vestment have all been directed toward 
restoring war-torn economies, assisting 
less fortunate countries to raise their 
standards of living, and encouraging a 
greater interchange of goods, services, 
skills, and ideas. 


United States Favors 
Indirect Controls 


Protective controls differ among 
themselves. First, there are what—for 
lack of a better word—may be termed 
indirect protective controls, chief of 
which is the tariff but which may in- 
clude excise or exchange taxes. An in- 
direct control is favored by those 
countries which dislike government in- 
tervention in or regulation of trade. 
Once established, a tariff operates 
through the play of market forces. 

Within the functions of the price 
mechanism there is a certain freedom 
of choice by the individual that is lack- 


NOTE: Excerpted from an address 
delivered by Mr. Macy before the Far 
East Conference in New York City on 
Friday, October 24. 
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ing under the second type of protective 
controls. Because of its position as the 
leading exponent of free enterprise, the 
United States has always favored indi- 
rect controls and has made only re- 
stricted use of the second type or di- 
rect controls. 


Direct protective controls primarily 
involve quantitative restrictions which 
may take a variety of forms. There are 
import quotas of several kinds, exchange 
allocations, bilateral trade and payments 
agreements, and finally—perhaps in a 
somewhat different category—multiple 
exchange rates. The majority of the 
world’s nations today employ one or 
more of these devices. 

Unfortunately, direct controls substi- 
tute administrative action for the price 
mechanism and may open the way to 
arbitrary acts of discrimination by gov- 
ernmental authorities. The United States 
observes with regret this system of gov- 
ernment-directed controls which pushes 
trade into unnatural channels and tends 
to increase tensions between trading 
partners. Out of fairness to other na- 
tions, however, I wish to say I am cer- 
tain that representatives present at the 
conference are also unhappy about such 
controls as their governments maintain, 
even though they feel these controls 
are necessary. 


Many Countries Found 
Controls Necessary 


World War II disrupted the world 
trading community which had already 
been badly shaken by the great depres- 
sion. The creation of a new world trad- 
ing community on the ruins of the old, 
based upon a large and sustained volume 
of international trade and investment, 
was necessary if we were to establish 
the foundations of peace and hope. To 
accomplish this we must work toward 
the removal of those barriers to the flow 
of trade and investment which prevent 
us from reaching our goal. 

The destruction of the war, the emer- 
gence of new national economies, 
and the threat of Soviet aggression have 
made this task difficult. Because of 
these developments many countries 
have found it necessary to impose a 
variety of controls over trade and in- 
vestment. 

Some of these controls are justified 
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under the circumstances. Others would 
seem to suggest that steps have been 
taken to fir an easy way out of past 
and present difficulties. There are some 
countries that took the course with 
which we are all familiar of bénding 
international trade and investment to 
their own national purposes. 


Perhaps any one country in isolation 
can by rigid controls force international 
trade to do its national will. No coun- 
try, however, lives in isolation. Controls 
in one country encourage controls in 
other countries. The cross currents 
thereby established are beyond the con- 
trol of any nation. It is, we believe, self- 
evident that international trade cannot 
be greatly expanded under a system of 
world-wide restrictions. 


U. S. Views Security Controls 
As Emergency Measures Only 


The United States is not simon-pure 
in this regard. Nevertheless, I think that 
our record is a good one. The United 
States has utilized export controls for 
purposes well known to you. First and 
foremost is security—security for the 
free world. I would like to make it clear 
that the United States views security 
controls as emergency measures only. 


It is true that, contrary to our hopes 
and desires, the emergency period may 
last for a long time But explicit in the 
theory behind these controls is the def- 
inite understanding that the controls 
will be relaxed as rapidly and to as 
great an extent as the international sit- 
uation will permit. 

Our export controls have also been 
applied for reasons of short supply. It 
has been the policy of my Government 
to attempt a fair distribution among 
ali naticns of those commodities the 
total production of which is not suffi- 
cient to meet our total needs. 

I can assure you that the Office of 
International Trade is dedicated to the 
removal of controls for short-supply 
reasons as rapidly as the circumstances 
that have caused them to be imposed 
cease to exist. I should like to make one 
other observation with respect to our 
export controls. We have never im- 
posed these controls for protectionist 
purposes. 

Controls are also used by nations for 
reasons other than security or short sup- 
ply. They are usually imposed either to 
protect a country’s balance-of-payments 
position or to afford protection to home 
industry and to direct the course of a 
country’s economic development. Very 
often these reasons are supplemented 
by political considerations. This group 
may be termed “protective controls.” 

An important difference between pro- 
tective controls on the one hand and 
security and short-supply controls on 
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U. S.-Far East Trade Expansion 
Favored by Long-Term Trend 


Following are excerpts from the 
speech delivered by Bugene M. Brader- 
man, Acting Director, Far Eastern Di- 


vision, OIT, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, at the Far East Conference in 
New York City, on October 28: 


The’ Far East cannot be considered 
as if it were a unified whole. The region 
is composed of many countries, each 
with its own social and political insti- 
tutions and with its own individual 
trade pattern, 


Nevertheless, there are a few gen- 
eralizations that can be made about 
U. S.-Far East trade—a broad look at 
trends, what is behind those trends, 
and what is indicated for the future. 


All of the Far Eastern countries re- 
quire from the United States one or 
. more of the following items—foodstuffs, 
raw cotton, and a wide range of devel- 
opmental goods. With an ever-growing 
population and improving standards of 
living, it will be some years before the 
Far East as a whole can attain any 
satisfactory degree of self-sufficiency in 
the matter of food supply. 


In a similar manner, the need of the 
area for developmental goods is almost 
unlimited. Realistically, however, the 
filling of this need is severely restricted 
by the Far East’s ability to pay. 


Far East Earnings Increase on 
Post-Korea Sales to U. S. 


The dependence of the United States 
upon the Far East for a variety of raw 
and semi-processed materials is well 
known. U. S. demand for these goods 
has in the past shown significant fluc- 
tuations as has generally been true of 
world demand for these materials. 


Price fluctuations have accompanied 
the shifts in demand, although price 
changes are often due as much to pol- 
icies of selling countries as they are 
to the actions of purchasers. In any 
event, the net result has been a lack 
of certainty on the part of Far Eastern 
countries as to how much they will be 
able to earn from their sales abroad. 


The fluctuations in U. S. demand, 
however, need not be regarded as the 
normal pattern. They have been due 
in the past dozen years to war-reiated 
conditions and before that to the effects 
of the world-wide depression. 


In every postwar year until the in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea the 
United States had an export balance 
with the Far East. This was made pos- 
sible in large part by U. S. grant and 
loan programs, 


In fiscal 1951, however,-the year fol- 
lowing Korea, the balance shifted in 
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the other direction, so that U. S. im- 
ports from the Far East exceeded ex- 
ports to that area by $452 million. The 
import balance with the Far East in 
this year was due principally to the 
premium prices which were paid for 
U. S. purchases of raw materials to 
satisfy greatly expanded defense pro- 
duction and to fill stockpile needs. This 
took place at a time when the Far East 
had been particularly short of dollars 
which had prevented large purchases 
from the United States. 


Decline in Commodity Prices 


Limits Buying of U. S. Goods 


The return to a U. S. export surplus 
in fiscal 1952 largely reflects develop- 
ments of the preceding year. Because 
of the lag usual in international trade, 


some months elapsed before the Far 
Eastern countries actually began spend- 
ing more freely in American markets 
the dollar exchange previously earned 
from large U. S. purchases. The lag 
also made itself felt in connection with 
the delay in the easing of import con- 
trols. 

Subsequently, severe declines in cer- 
tain commodity prices began to affect 
seriously current dollar earnings in the 
Far East. Now the earlier acerual of 
dollars has apparently been exhausted, 
a number of Far Eastern countries have 
again tightened import regulations, and 
in recent months the United States has 
once again developed import balances 
with the Far East. But this experience 
does show that the Far East is quite 
willing to buy heavily from the United 
States when the necessary dollar ex- 
change is available. 


However, the percentage share of the 
Far East in total U. S. trade has re- 
mained fairly stable during the past 
few years. The fact that the region 
has been able to buy as much as it 
has is also due in no small measure to 
the large grants and credits which have 
been extended by the United States. 


The U. S. Government and American 
businessmen believe in and constantly 
work toward an expanding economy. 
Responsible forecasts indicate a 3-per- 
cent annual increase in our gross na- 
tional product for some years to come, 
barring a worsening of the international 
situation. 

What does this mean to the Far 
East? It represents an assurance that 
the world’s largest industrial nation 
will have a continuing high level of de- 
mand for Far Eastern products. This is 
of the utmost importance to an area 
which needs so much of what America 


produces. Even in the future when al] 
currencies may be freely convertible, 
the ability of the region as a whole to 
finance its imports will still depend 
primarily upon how much the Far East 
can sell to the United States. 


High Level of Multilateral 
Trade Develops in Far East 


Because a heterogeneous area such 
as the Far East cannot be spoken of 
as if it were a single unit, the observa. 
tion that the United States will con- 
tinue to purchase large quantities of 
materials from the Far East may not 
be applicable in the case of each indi- 
vidual country. However, as we are 


considering long-term trends, we must 
assume a future situation in which we 
have a reasonably free movement of 
commodities on a multilateral basis. 


Under such conditions it is not neces- 
sary for every Far Eastern country to 
have export trade balances with the 
United States. What is important is 
that the total trade between the Far 
East and the United States, and for 
that matter with the rest of the world, 
be at a high level. 


The Far East has tremendous oppor- 
tunities for development within the 
area. Large-scale projects aimed at in- 
dustrializing certain sectors of the re- 
gion will be carried on over a period 


_ of decades. This industrialization will 


have far-reaching influence on the area’s 
ability to buy and to sell, 


It has been historically true that as 
a country becomes more highly devel- 
oped industrially, its exports and im- 
ports expand and its standard of living 
experiences a similar rise. The Far East 
will become more than a supplier of 
raw and semi-manufactured materials, 
vital as this role is to the world’s wel- 
fare. 


In addition, a number of products 
from newly established industries may 
find markets in the United States, And 
as is the case with developing econo- 
mies, in addition to providing increasing 
markets for American capital goods, 
the countries of the Far East will have 
new demands for types of consumer 
goods which previously have had little 
place in U. S.-Far East trade. 


This discussion has pointed toward a 
general expansion of U. S.-Far East 
trade on the basis of a trading climate 
substantially more favorable than that 
which exists today. Should trade re- 
strictions be relaxed more slowly than 
we anticipate, then naturally this ex- 
pansion will be slower in developing. 


The Far East doubtless will move 
forward with vigor and determination 
to the point where its peoples can enjoy 
increased real income at the same time 
that it contributes to higher living 
standards for the rest of the world. 
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New Trends Condition Investment 
In India and Pakistan 


The following has been excerpted 
from remarks made upon his return 
from India and Pakistan by D. A. 
Kearns-Preston, Chief, Southern Asia 
Section, OIT, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, before the Far East Conference 
in New York City on October 24: 


To speak of the investment “climate” 
of India and Pakistan is in no way to 
predict the future course of foreign 
investment in these countries. Never- 
theless, conversations with businessmen 
and officials throughout the Indo-Pakis- 
tan subcontinent today are impressive 
indicators of the strength of new atti- 
tudes toward foreign investment which 
are stirring the thought and action of 
this great area. 


To consider first a few of the prob- 
lems conditioning the investment cli- 
mate which are common both to India 
and Pakistan, we may mention the 
screening procedure, a process by which 
each investor may gain the approval of 
government. This is a time-consuming 
and expensive procedure which so far 
has been required in each of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


It is little wonder that most Amer- 
ican firms are unwilling to undertake 
the necessary cost and time with no 
way of knowing the result. Approval 
by the government is highly desirable 
to the investor, and the problem arises 
only in the difficulty incurred in ob- 
taining that approval. 


Another factor common to both coun- 
tries is the shortage of electric power, 
a defect which each is striving to elim- 
inate at the earliest possible moment. 


There are areas where power is rela- 
tively developed, such as Mysore State 
in India and the North West Frontier 
Province in Pakistan, but most investors 
will have to consider the possibility of 
including a power plant with their fac- 
tory. 


Still another factor which affects the 
investment climate of Pakistan and 
India is the smoldering dispute over 
Kashmir. So long as this remains un- 
resolved, it cannot help but affect the 
thinking of would-be investors. 


PAKISTAN 


The recent decline in prices and mar- 
kets for jute, cotton, and hides, and 
the abnormal need to import food grains 
in 1952 have combined to create a seri- 
ous balance-of-payments problem, fre- 
quently referred to in Pakistan as a 
“crisis.” To meet this financial and 
economic situation, the Government has 
taken steps to tighten import restric- 
tions and exchange controls which have 
retarded commercial activity of all 
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sorts. This development has created 
pessimism in trade and business circles 
that has temporarily made investors 
prefer to go slow. 


In addition, the Government is obliged 
to be especially careful to assure itself 
that entry of foreign capital will result 
in a net saving of foreign exchange so 
that the net benefit is worth the cost. 
This throws a heavy burden on an al- 
ready overworked officialdom. To ap- 
preciate the Government’s problem, one 
must recognize that this new Govern- 
ment labors with a mimimum number 


of experienced leaders, and decisions ~ 


on foreign investment are of necessity 
made by the Cabinet itself. 


Development Corporation Formed 


Significantly, a most promising de- 
velopment in Pakistan is the creation 
of the Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion. This quasi-governmental body, with 
the backing of the Government, is set- 
ting out with vigor to establish the nine 
industries assigned to it—jute, fertilizer, 
paper, iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
heavy chemicals, cement, sugar, and 
textiles. It is utilizing private capital 
to the fullest extent possible, and pri- 
vate interests are given the manage- 
ment of the undertaking in which they 
have a substantial interest. 


An impressive development is the 
speed with which the Adamjee Jute 
Mill, one of the Corporation’s first un- 
dertakings, has progressed from ground 
breaking to burlap production in 27 
months. This mill is in three sections, 
each one having 1,000 looms. The first 
section is complete, and the second and 
third sections are going up as rapidly 
as supplies and weather conditions per- 
mit. The men who are erecting and 
operating this mill are examples of the 
remarkable spirit of enterprise, determi- 
nation, and devotion which is found in 
Pakistan today. 


The problems which have been men- 
tioned and which affect the flow of 
private investment in Pakistan may 
well be overcome with time. They do 
not detract from the long-range pros- 
pects for development of that country, 
nor need they hinder the more forward- 
looking entrepreneur from investing in 
those industries to which the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan will admit him. 


INDIA 


India is fortunate in having inherited 
a large amount of industry and with 
it a large number of men with experi- 
ence in industrial activity. These men 
and informed Government officials have 
an increasing awareness of India’s need 
for capital and a willingness to persuade 
foreign capital to invest in India. This 
is not the result of a change in the 


announced policy of government, but 
rather a changed emphasis in the inter- 
pretation of the industrial policy state- 
ments of 1948-49. 


Agreement Sets Precedent 


Although there is still some criticism 
of the granting of any special conces- 
sions to foreign capital entering India, 
many businessmen in India point to 
the agreement between the Government 
of India and the Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co. for the building of a refinery in 
India as a precedent indicating a new 
attitude toward the entry of foreign 
capital. 

This agreement provides a guaranty 
against nationalization for 25 years and 
grants exemption from portions of the 
Industries Development and Regulation 
Act. It also permits entry with only 25 
percent of the capital investment orig- 
inating in India. Under the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. agreement, the shares 
are nonvoting, thus leaving management 
and control entirely in the company’s 
hands. 

Inasmuch as American firms vary 
widely in the kind of arrangement un- 
der which they are willing to invest in 
India, all the way from a royalty pay- 
ment plan through a minority owner- 
ship to full ownership and control, the 
important point is that the Government 
of India has already established a prece- 
dent for approval of almost every pos- 
sible type of arrangement. 


Indian Attitude Varies 


There is also a wide variation in the 
Indian attitude toward various kinds 
of industries and types of agreements, 
all of which are subject to negotiations 
with the Government of India. There 
are certain basic industries which are 
very much needed and for which large 
amounts of capital are required and 
these are likely to receive the greatest 
concessions. Industries which save for- 
eign exchange, even though consumer 
goods, are also welcome. 

In general, however, the less essential 
the industry and the greater the in- 
terest of local capital in filling the need, 
the less likely it is that the Govern- 
ment will grant concessions. There is 
always an emphasis on the training of 
Indian personnel, particularly at the 
executive level, and on a greater will- 
ingness to encourage industries which 
bring training in skills presently lack- 
ing. 

On the other hand, in industries where 
Indian companies are already well es- 
tablished, foreign capital may find it 
difficult to gain admission. This is not 
always true, however, for in some in- 
stances there is a recognized need for 
competition to raise the standard of 
quality and to meet public demand. 


Perhaps most significant of all is the 


reluctance of the Government to import 
products which can be produced locally. 
Markets currently enjoyed in India by 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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1952 Dates 1953 Dites 
Oct. 31-Nov. 16..........International Gastronomic Fair, Dijon, France. Blar. 19-36 cictecnctie 148 | “"“e~ Agricultural Machinery Exposition, 
‘ jai aie . aris rance. 
na meas me Puband Exhibition, roy ial nog na heey Mar. 15-22 *...........000-. International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
i. Sa International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Nether. 
Bs. DO eentiniasnnen Women’s International Exposition of Arts & lands. 
Industry, New York, N. Y. Mar. 19-29............cccceee International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt- 
Nov. International Cycle and Motor Cycle Exhibition, am-Main, Germany 
London, England. Mar. 20-29..........0-sse0e- ae ag Tec hnicai Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
Nov. Shoe and Leather Fair, London, England. —— é ‘ _ 
Nov. .. Brewer's Exhibition, Olympia, London, England. Mar. 26-Apr. 6........ Ree ae | See. Johannesburg, Union @ 
Dec. ..Twentieth National Exposition of Power and he AR International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, 
Mechanical Engineering, New York, N. Y. Denmark. 
Dec. Smithfield Show & Agricultural Machinery Ex- Apr. 11-20 International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 
hibition, London, England. Apr. 11-21......... ...8Wwiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 
Dec. Automotive Service Industries Show, Atlantic Apr. 12-15 ..Frankfurt Fur Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 
City, N. J. r “2 | See Inter national Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 
Apr. 16-May 18.......... Conquest of the Desert” Exhibition, Jerusalem, 
1953 Datea Israel. 
Jan. 2-10 ..Commercial, Industrial & Agricultural Fair, Apr. 25-May 10....... International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 
Costermansville, Belgian Congo. Apr. 25-May 10 International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium, 
Jan. 8-16........ ..second Netherlands Packaging Show, Amster- Apr. 26-29............ Annual! National Office Furniture Association 
dam, Netherlands. Convention and Exhibit, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jan. 9-17..... ..National Motor Boat Show, New York. N. Apr. 26-May 6.......... Heavy Searles Fair (International), Hannover, 
Jan. 17-28. International Automobile and Cycle Exhibition, Germ 
Brussels, Belgium. Apr. 27-May §8é.......... British Industries Fair, London and Birming- 
ms BT ccceneises Eastern Canada Hardware Show, Montreal, ham, England. 
Canada. May-Oct. 7................International Horticultural Exhibition, Hamburg, 
Jan. 25-28 7 ..National Sporting Goods Association Show, New Germany. 
York, N. Y. May 9-25 1.................. International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 
BN Eleventh International Heating and Ventilating May 14-23 ..._Lnternational Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla, 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill.  - Qa eae ee Lnternational Samples Fair, Valencia, Spain. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 2........ German Industrial Exhibition, Cairo, Egypt. 2. eee Swedish Industries Fair, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
Feb. 1-Apr. 30.......... Philippine International Fair, Manila, Philippines. May 29-June 29.........Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul, Turkey. 
-, > | See International Trade Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, May 31-June 7........ Western German Agricultural Fair, Cologne, 
Germany. Germany. 
/, 3 | Se International Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach, June 1-12..... Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, 
Germany. ; 4 Canada. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 8......... German Radio & Television Exhibition, Dussel- June 1-Aug. 31.......Central African Rhodes Centenarf’ Exhibition, 
dorf, Germany. : Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4......... Light Industries Fair (International), Hannover, June 3-13................Second British Plastics Exhibition and Conven- 
Germany. : tion, London, England. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 15......... International Commercial Exhibition, Colon, June 10-30.......... ..International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
Panama. June 20-Oct. 11.........German Transportation Exposition, Munich, 
RS eee International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. Germany. 
Mar. 5-15..................Jnternational Automobile Exhibition, Geneva, Aug. 20- sot. 20 14..International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
Switzerland. Ey SIE << sichen echscodial International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 
BS i BB icccenvinnte German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Germany. <  Seaee National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
| 5 eS International Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, Sept. 21-285 1...........0:. National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, 
Verona, Italy. Chicago, IIL. 
Mar. 9-12.................International Beauty Exhibition, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 9-14....................Foodstuff Exhibition, ROKA, Rotterdam, Nether- 1 New listings or corrections. 


lands. 


27 Exact dates not 


yet available. 





Chicago To Hold Air 
Conditioning Show 


The eleventh air conditioning show, 
officially known as the International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, will 
be held January 26-30, 1953, in the 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
under the auspices of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers in conjunction with their fifty- 
ninth annual meeting. 


The large arena, recently air condi- 
tioned, will afford an effective demon- 
stration of the products of numerous 
exhibitors. Progress in the improve- 
ment of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment will be shown, 
indicating a general response to the 
unprecedented growth in demand. 


The key feature will be an educa- 
tional exhibit of some of the society’s 
research projects, including a physio- 
logical reactions display, a low inertia 
heat flow meter, solar radiation shading 
devices, a demonstration of radiation 
effects, and a special air flow measure- 
ment instrument. 

Indications of new trends will be 
seen in increased emphasis on gas- 
burners and conversion appliances, espe- 
cially conversions and interchangeable 
oil-gas set-ups; greater emphasis on 
forced warm air heating, perimeter 
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heating, new patterns of diffusers, 
forced hot water heating systems, and 
packaged boilers in numerous varieties. 
Furnace and boiler units will exemplify 
all types of construction and design. 


One of the largest exhibits will fea- 
ture a complete line of the latest in 
heating, air conditioning, and_ ventilat- 
ing equipment. 


The exhibition is open by invitation 
and registration to engineers, architects, 
builders, contractors, distributors and 
dealers in heating, ventilating, and air- 
conditioning equipment. The general 
public is excluded. 


Further information may be obtained 
from Charles F. Roth, Manager, Inter- 
national Exposition Co., Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 





CRUDE COPPER SULFATE produc- 
tion in Chile totals about 1,000 short 
tons annually, of which about 25 per- 
cent is consumed domestically and the 
remainder is exported to neighboring 
countries. Bolivia has been the largest 
purchaser and Argentina the second 
largest. 


Pure copper sulfate for industrial and 
medicinal purposes is imported, and in 
recent years it has come almost rey 
from the United States. 


About 2,000 tons of copper sulfate are 
expected to be needed in 1953. 


Scottish Industries Plan 
Exhibition in 1954 


The Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry) is planning a_ second 
Scottish industries exhibition and trade 
fair for September 1954 at Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow. The first was held in 1949. 


Only items of Scottish manufacture 
will be on display, as the primary 
object is to make Scottish products bet- 
ter known to oversea buyers, 


About 30,000 buyers attended the 
1949 fair, of which 1,100 were from 
overseas. The Council has expressed 
confidence that over 90 percent of the 
firms that took part in 1949 will again 
exhibit in 1954. In addition, many new- 
ly-arrived light industries, including 
20 American branch firms, representing 
80 percent of the U. S. enterprises es- 
tablished in the United Kingdom since 
the war, are expected to participate. 

Further information concerning this 
exhibition may be had from the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) 
Glasgow, Scotland. 





EXHIBITORS at the Brussels Fair, 
reported as 400 in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of October 27, 1952, p. 25, should 
have been stated as 4,000. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Increased Crude Sulfur German Wool Textile Trade Better 


Allocations Announced 


A supplementary distribution of 29,- 
800 long tons of crude sulfur for the 
last 6 months of 1952 has been recom- 
mended by the Sulfur Committee of 
the International Materials Conference. 


Sixteen governments are represented 
on the Sulfur Committee: They are: 
Australia, Belgium (representing Bene- 
lux), Brazil, Canada, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


Proposals for the distribution of crude 
sulfur during the last 6 months of 1952 
and the plan of distribution for the en- 
tire 6 months were announced by IMC 
on July 18, 1952, on the understanding 
that the committee might review the 
allocation for the fourth quarter. 


The committee has not found it neces- 
sary to carry out a general review of 
the allocation for the fourth quarter, 
but new evidence has been presented of 
increased export availabilities from cer- 
tain exporting countries, mainly in 
Latin America, The supplementary dis- 
tribution was recommended following a 
review of these factors, 


The original allocation provided for a 
quantity set aside as a contingency re- 
serve. The remainder of this reserve is 
now being distributed. 


Requests have been received from 
member and nonmember importing gov- 
-ernments for increased import quotas, 
and in the light of these requests the 
committee has agreed that the import 
quotas of the importing countries speci- 
fied should be increased as follows: 


Increased Quotas 
Country (Long Tons) 
Argentina ..... eccshiichiciasowmsisn Mame 
Australia ...... 


Brazil 


Seen eeeereese ener eneear en 


New Zealand ............ ; 
A: RIPE aie: RE RET 
Uruguay ......... 





po) SP Ne eS CLI POR Ae Reta: mA 29,800 
These allocations take into account 
additional export quotas for Chile, Nor- 


‘ way, and Mexico, amounting to 17,500, 


3,900, and 700 long tons, respectively, 
and also the remainder of the contin- 
gency reserve. (International Materials 


Conference press release No. 81, Oct. 
20, 1952.) 





BARYTES produced in Italy in July 
1952 amounted to 106,895 metric tons 


and fused sulfur production was 19,245 
tons. 
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A marked upswing has occurred in 
the textile trade of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, especially in the wool 
trade and industry, since July 1952. 


The increased activity was due mainly 
to increased consumer demand, rela- 
tively low stocks after successful end- 
of-summer sales; curtailed production 
during the preceding months, and 
firm wool prices on the world market. 
Germans apparently still have a deep- 
rooted preference for wéaring apparel 
made 100 percent of wvol. Demand for 
woolen goods continues large and pur- 
chasing power has increased because of 
higher employment. 

Imports of semimanufactures and 
manufactured goods from wool also in- 
creased in July and August, owing in 
part to the inability of German spin- 
ners and weavers to fill orders at suf- 
ficiently short notice after reduction of 
stocks and curtailment of production. 

“Orders from wholesalers and retail- 
ers, which. have been held back in ex- 
pectation of still lower prices and a re- 
vival of consumer demand, have led to 
a temporary unbalance between supply 
and demand, at least in some sectors. 


Yarn and Fabric Output Rise 
Production in the wool manufactur- 
ing industry has risen gradually in re- 
cent months, as shown by actual pro- 
duction figures, in comparison with 
monthly averages in previous periods: 


Production of the Wool Industry in the 
German Federal Republic 
(In tons) 


Yarn 
Period Worsted 


1950: Monthly average...... 2,386 
1951: Monthly average...... 2,582 


8 
Carded 


DO RPE S Seen bathe) 2,887 
. 654 
jE ae eee 2,789 


Yarns— 
Hand knitting Fabrics 
1950: Monthly average...... 886 5,020 
1951: Monthly average...... 849 @) 
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1Not available. 
Source: German Statistical Office. 


Textile Sales High 


A study, by the Federal Statistical 
Office, Wiesbaden, shows that, on the 


whole, the development of domestic de- 
mand for textiles has been favorable. 
The report indicates that sales of all 
textile goods from July 1951 to June 
1952 were nearly as high by volume as 
sales from July 1950 to June 1951. This 
sales record is remarkable considering 
that the Korean boom occurred during 
the earlier period. 


The picture is even more favorable 
when sales during the spring seasons 
(March through June) 1951 and 1952 
are compared with those of 1950. On 
the basis of calculations which make 
allowances for price fluctuations, sales 
in 1952 were 11 percent higher than in 
1950; those in 1951 were 2 percent 


higher than in 1950. Development of 
sales as indicated by the index from 
month to month was as follows: 


Index of Textile Goods Sales in the 
German Federal Republic 


(Monthly average 1950—100) 












































Month 1949 1950 
5 ROR SETT ieee 53 69 
Feb 58 73 
Mar 70 87 
BP . | cecvecteenesaclunpesvicidvansniiaatealnie 75 88 
May 73 102 
June 65 82 
July 75 95 
Aug. 62 96 
| SRP 77 102 
Om. i.: 89 110 
See Se 93 116 
Dec. 135 180 
1951 1952 

Jan. 116 106 
a a 97 91 
Mar. 110 94 
; = 113 
| RE BEE Se 8 4 MR 2s I 105 116 
June .. 97 85 

















Source: German Statistical Office. 


Although these figures refer to the 
textile trade as a whole, it may safely be 
assumed that the index for wool sales 
alone would show a more favorable 
trend in recent months. All of the gen- 
eral trade fairs and special textile fairs 
which were held in recent months at 
Frankfurt, Cologne, Hamburg, and 
Hannover have shown that particular 
interest of buyers has been directed to 
woolen goods, especially ladies’ over- 
coats and blouses, knit goods and hos- 
iery, men’s sport jackets and suits and, 
to a lesser degree, to woolen yard goods. 





BBC To Move to Crystal Palace 


The lease on the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s present headquarters will 
expire in 1956, and the London County 
Council has agreed ta make available 
at Crystal Palace a site for a television 
mast and a small building at its foot. 
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Canadian TV Industry 
Opens New Stations 


The Canadian television industry is 
enjoying a minor boom, particularly in 
the Montreal area, as a result of the 
opening of Canada’s first two TV sta- 
tions in Montreal and Toronto, and de- 
spite the relatively high cost of 
receivers. 

Prices for Canadian TV receivers are 
50 percent higher than for sets of equiv- 
alent size in the United States. The 
higher prices in Canada are the result 
of several factors: 

@ High sales and excise taxes. 

@ Duty of 20 percent on imported 
components, aerials, masts, and aerial 
insulators, and about 20 to 25 percent 
of the materials going into TV sets are 
imported. 

@ The potential Canadian market be- 
ing 1/25 the size of the U. S. market, 
full economic benefit of mass produc- 
tion techniques cannot be obtained. 
Canadian customers are said to be ex- 
tremely conscioys of quality; they de- 
mand more expensive cabinets than 
are generally necessary in the United 
States. Also, the Canadian standards 
associations are more rigorous in some 
instances in their requirements than are 
the U. S. underwriters laboratories. 

@ Both 25- and 60-cycle currents are 
used in Canada, and receivers of both 
types are made and sold at the same 
price, which necessarily reflects the 
higher cost of the 25-cycle set or a com- 
promise between the two. One large 
producer is now making a “universal” 
set which will operate on both currents, 
but its cost is higher than that of a 
straight 60-cycle set. 


U. S. Firms Represented 


Manufacturers of TV in Canada now 
total 21. Many of them are well estab- 
lished firms of U. S. origin, one of which 
indicated that its production in a re- 
cent month of 5,000 sets represented 
about 30-40 percent of the Canadian 
monthly total. 

While the Canadian TV industry can 
expand production very rapidly to meet 
an increased demand, the growth’ of 
the market is expected to be slow in 
comparison with that experienced in 
the United States. The slow rate of 
transmitter construction is given as the 
reason for this. 

A third station at Ottawa is planned 
for completion during 1953, but other 
large cities such as Vancouver and 
Winnipeg are expected to have a two 
or three year wait, unless the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation should decide 
to license private stations. 


Importation Restricted 
Importation of TV sets into Canada 
on a commercial basis is effectively re- 
stricted because of the requirements 
of the Canadian Patent Act and the 
strong licensing control exercised by 


Moroccan Wines Vie With French Vintage 


The Moroccan wine crop year, Octo- 
ber 1, 1951 to September 30, 1952, was 
the most successful the country has 
ever known. 


Domestic needs were fully met at 
prices within the budget of every con- 
sumer, and the surplus of about 400,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons) 
was exported. 

What was most surprising and grati- 
fying to the trade, however, was not 
the fact that Morocco exported almost 
40 percent of its ‘production, but that 
this quantity was exported despite the 
ban on blending imposed by the French 
Government at the beginning of the 
crop year, in answer to the demand of 
growers and vintners in the Metropole. 

It was thought that by prohibiting 
the blending of Moroccan wines with 
French or imported Algerian wines— 
which was practically the only use that 
had been made of Moroccan wines until 
that time—it would virtually foreclose 
the market for Moroccan wines in 
France. ; 

On the contrary, Moroccan wines, 
owing partly to their excellent quality, 
which is rigidly controlled by the Agri- 
cultural Services, won an esteemed 
place among French consumers, espe-, 
cially in the north of France. Their 
alcoholic content was particularly ap- 
preciated. 

Although they do not compare in 
quality or, flavor with the more expen- 
sive, choice French wines, they can now 
stand on their own with other French 
and imported Algerian wines, according 
to the Agricultural Services, for pure 
poses of everyday consumption. 

Production of wine in Morocco in 
1952 is estimated at 600,000 hectoliters 
by the Protectorate’s Agricultural Serv- 
ices. However, trade sources are more 
optimistic and expect that production 
of wine will be about 750,000 hectoliters. 
Even the latter figure would be well 





Canadian Radio Patents, Ltd., the cen- 
tral licensing agency. In contrast to 
U. S. patent laws, the Canadian Patent 
Act provides that all patents registered 
in Canada must, within a reasonable 
time, be manufactured in the country 
on a commercial scale. 

Canadian Radio Patents, Ltd, will 
not license any company to use its in- 
ventions unless the company agrees to 
comply with the manufacturing require- 
ments of the Patent Act, and it is vir- 
tually impossible to import a radio or 
television receiver which would not in- 
fringe on patents controlled by the or- 
ganization. 

The possibility of supplying English 
films for the new Montreal and Toronto 
TV networks is being investigated by 
the former director for television of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
who flew from London for that purpose 
in late September, 


below the 1951 production of 1,020,000 
hectoliters. 


The outlook for Moroccan wine is 
good, states the Agricultural Services, 
because 1952 production will just about 
meet domestic consumption needs. Even 
if there is a small surplus, Morocco will 
have no trouble in exporting to France, 
because of the excellent place Moroccan 
wines won for themselves last year, es- 
pecially in the north. Morocco should 
have nothing to fear from another 
bumper crop in 1953 or later years, 





Indonesia's Big Sugar Crop 
To Be Kept for Home Use 


Final estimates of Javanese 1952 
sugar production indicate that it: will 
exceed 465,000 metric tons of both raw 
and refined sugar, 


East Java is expected to supply more 
than 350,000 tons of the total, in keep- 
ing with its position as the center of 
the Indonesian sugar industry. East 
Java’s 31 sugar mills were expected to 
be through grinding by the middle of 
October. 

The 1952 Javanese sugar crop is thus 
about 10 percent greater than the 1951 
crop of 422,690 tons. Despite this in- 
crease, however, sugar trade circles do 
not expect any sugar to be exported in 
1952. Domestic requirements are ex- 
pected to provide a ready market for 
all sugar produced, while falling prices 
of sugar in the international market 
offer scant inducement for even small 
shipments. 

The East Java wholesale price for 
raw sugar at the end of September 1952 
was about 1.05 rupiah per pound, ex- 
factory or warehouse, or US$0.09 at 
the official rate of exchange (11.40 
rupiahs=US$1). The wholesale price of 
refined sugar in East Java is 1.22 rupiah 
per pound or about $0.10 at the official 
rate. It is unofficially reported that the 
wholesale price of sugar in Borneo has 
recently gone as high as 3.63 rupiah per 
pound, or $0.31 at the official rate, 

Although these prices are far above 
world sugar prices and thus would 
tempt other sugar producing areas, it 
is virtually a certainty that no foreign 
exchange will be made available by the 
Indonesian Government to import for- 
eign-produced sugar into Java. 

Molasses exports, normally covering 
almost the entire production, are ex- 
pected to amount to 60,000 metric tons 
in 1952. As usual since World War II, 
most of this tonnage will go to the 
United Kingdom and Australia. 

This total compares with 76,853 tons 
exported in 1951 and 26,571 tons in 
1950, according to official statistics. The 
1952 decline in exports is attributed to 
increased inland transportation costs, 
which have made the export of molasses 
steadily less profitable in a falling world 
market, 
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FOODSTUFFS 
Costa Rican Cacao Output Up 


Cacao production in Costa Rica in the 
first 9 months of 1952 is estimated at 
4,800 metric tons. 


Prospects at the beginning of October 
were favorable for a good harvest in 
the last quarter of the year and trade 
sources believe that 1952 production will 
reach 7,000 tons. 


Inasmuch as a ready market exists for 
Costa Rican cacao there is seldom any 
carry-over. Stocks are occasionally with- 
held from the market when rising prices 
are anticipated, although there has re- 
portedly been little such manipulation 
in 1952. 

With the exception of an estimated 
150 tons for domestic consumption, all 
of Costa Rica’s cacao production is ex- 
ported. 

Official Costa Rican statistics show 
that cacao exports in the first half of 
1952 consisted of 3,862 metric tons of 
dried beans, valued at $2,075,337, and 
338 tons of wet beans, valued at $152,- 
453. Information from other sources 
suggests, however, that in these statis- 
tics some wet cacao was erroneously 
classified as dry cacao. Total cacao 
exports from January through June 
1952, it is believed, were about 3,750 
tons in dry bean, or wet bean equivalent. 

By value, on the basis of official sta- 
tistics, 55 percent of the exports went 
to the United States, 18 percent to Pan- 
ama, 23 percent to Colombia, and 4 
percent to Belgium and Germany. The 
exports to Panama were wet beans sent 
for drying there. The greater part of 
the cacao sent to Panama is understood 
to have been exported to the United 
States after drying. 


Peru's Coffee Output High 


Coffee acreage in Peru has gradually 
increased during recent years to almost 
27,181 acres. The estimated production 
is well over 6,000 metric tons, which is 
more than Peru has produced in any 
previous year. 





New plantings have been encouraged- 


in many jungle and semimontana areas 
to provide a cash crop for small pro- 
ducers. Though coffee requires several 
years to begin production, it is being 
recommended as a replacement for the 
popular banana crop, which has been 
depleted by disease. The quality of Peru- 
vian-grown coffee is considered very 
good. It blends well with strains from 
other areas, Powdered coffee is made 
locally. 

Local consumption is variously esti- 
mated between 4,000 and 4,500 metric 
tons annually. Exports of Peruvian cof- 
fee are prohibited, unless there is a 
surplus over local demands. With ware- 
house carry-overs, this exportable sur- 
plus during the past 2 years has been 
over 2,000 tons. 

Exports of coffee from Peru in 1951 
amounted to about 2,202 tons, of which 
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the United States took 1,704 tons, Italy 
119 tons, Belgium 116 tons, Great Bri- 
tain 59 tons, Sweden 52 tons, France 
41 tons, and Switzerland 40 tons. The 
remainder went to Lebanon, Chile, 
Trieste, and Canada. : 
Exports in January and February 
1952 totaled 315 tons, of which 175 tons 
went to the United States. The remain- 
der was purchased by Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden, Netherlands, and Germany. 
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Venezuelan Coffee Crop High 


Venezuela’s 1952-53 coffee crop will 
be one of the largest in recent years, It 
is conservatively placed at 962,089 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, or one-third larg- 
er than the 1951-52 crop of 721,569 bags. 


In the first half of 1952 coffee exports 
totaled 13,301 metric tons, as compared 
with 9,726 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1951. 

Coffee is second to petroleum in pro- 
viding Venezuela with dollar exchange 
and it is the country’s most important 
export farm product. Coffee occupies 
more acreage than any other single crop 
and is grown commercially in 16 of the 
20 states and in the Federal district. 

In spite of its agricultural importance, 
there is no agency, official or private, 
that collects data on annual acreage, 
production, or local use. However, with 
its petroleum dollars the Government 
aids coffee growing, not only directly 
or indirectly through the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but also by establishing 
credit facilities. The Government’s agri- 
cultural Banco Agricola y Pecuario was 
created in 1928 for coffee growers, and 
has continued to serve them. 


U. K. Buys Wheat from Canada 


The United Kingdom will purchase 
115,000,000 bushels of wheat, or wheat 
in the form of flour, from Canada, under 
the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement, for registration in 1952-53, 
the British Ministry of Food announced 
on September 26. 

The memorandum of agreement pro- 
vides for the sale and purchase of the 
wheat and flour, for general shipping ar- 
rangements in the crop year 1952-53, 
and covers technical matters relating to 
the wheat trade between the two coun- 
tries. The agreement also specifies that 
such sales are chargeable to wheat 
agreement quotas. 


MACHINERY 


Tractors in Demand in Finland 


Six hundred track-laying tractors 
were in operation in Finland at the be- 
ginning of 1952, and firm orders for de- 
liveries in 1953 will increase this num- 
ber by nearly 25 percent. 

Before World War II track-laying 
tractors were little used in Finland, but 
when 4,000,000 hectares of territory 
were ceded to the U. S. S. R. the re- 
moval of industrial plants from that 





NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


territory and replanting in new loca- 
tions in Finland necessitated the use of 
modern bulldozers and other earth- 
moving equipment. 

In addition, Finland has required ad- 
ditional tractors in construction of new 
highways and bridges and the constant 
renewal) of old highways. 


NAVAL STORES 


German Use of Stores Down 


Trade sources state that German con- 
sumption of naval stores in the past 2 
years was unusually high, because of 
developments following the Korean out- 
break, and that the present decline rep- 
resents a return to a more normal situ- 
ation. 

Consumer-goods industries using 
naval stores, especially paper and soap, 
are overstocked, and demand and pro- 
duction have declined. The high prices 
of naval stores also act as a brake 
on consumption and cause increases in 
the use of.substitutes, as in the soap in- 
dustry, which has turned to certain oils 
and fatty acids in place of rosin. 


The extent to which the trend toward 
the use of less expensive substitutes will 
reduce sales possibilities for U. S. naval 
stores in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many cannot yet be determined. Prices 
for these products are 4% times great- 
er than the prewar level and were even 
higher 6 months ago. 


India's Lac Crop High 


The final estimate of India’s 1952 lac 
crop from Baisakhi, excluding Assam, 
is 875,000 maunds (1 maund=—82.27 
pounds). This amount is about 20,000 
maunds higher than earlier estimates 
but slightly less than the 1951 figure 
of 881,570 maunds. 


Bihar, the leading producer, had a 
substantially greater output, whereas 
production in Madhya Pradesh, which 
was second, decreased. The Indian Lac 
Cess Committee reports that because of 
a decline in prices of crude lac and 
higher labor costs a large portion of lac 
in Madhya Pradesh was left untapped. 


At the time of infection, prices were 
high and cultivators infected a large 
number of trees. Climatic conditions 
were satisfactory and production was 
higher than normal, but when prices 
touched low levels arrivals in assem- 
bling markets were lower than expected. 
It was estimated that by mid-August, 
when most of the Baisakhi crop usually 
has been marketed, about one-third of 
total production was still in the hands 
of cultivators, who were holding it for 
higher prices. 

Final output of the Jethwi crop (sum- 
mer crop from Kusum trees) is esti- 
mated at 29,000 maunds in 1952, which 
is several times greater than in 1950 
and 1951, but below the average of 
prewar years. The last crop failed, so 
that sufficient brood was not available. 
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Freer Trade 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the other is that, although protective 
controls are also justified as merely 
temporary or emergency measures, ex- 
perience has shown that once a coun- 
try institutes such controls, it is likely 
to become extremely reluctant about 
relaxing them. This nontemporary as- 
pect of supposedly temporary protective 
controls is regretted both by business 
and by government. 


Goal Is To Free Trade and 
Investment From Barriers 


Under the disrupted world conditions 
which followed the war, controls were 
unavoidable. Some controls probably are 
still required. But I strongly suspect 
that less emphasis could now be placed 
upon the direct-control method with 
beneficial results. 


Here again the record of my Govern- 
ment, while not spotless, is a good one. 
Since the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1934 and in 
increasing measure since the end of 
World War II, we have substantially re- 
duced our tariffs. The United States 


has, however, imposed certain import 
controls on a number of products, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural field. 


In these instances we must search for 
other measures which will meet our 
domestic agricultural needs without ad- 
versely affecting our international trade. 
We should not rely indefinitely upon 
the stap-gap device of unilateral trade 
controls. 


Barriers to trade are, of course, also 
barriers to investment. In addition, how- 
ever, we find many controls existing in 
the world which directly hamper the 
movement of productive capital to coun- 
tries which badly need capital. We are 
hopeful that continuing discussion of the 
problems of investment will yield mu- 
tually beneficial compromises between 
the desires of nations to control their 
own economic destinies and the need of 
investors for reasonably satisfactory le- 
gal safeguards. 

The .conflict in which we unhappily 
find ourselves is in good measure a 
struggle for the hearts and minds of 
mankind. That conflict can be won only 
by the establishment of a hopeful, pros- 
perous world. We in the United States 


will continue in our efforts to free trade 


and investment from artificial barriers 
and thus help to establish the economic 
conditions for peace. 





CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


processed milk three samples must be 
submitted to the Bureau of Public 
Health for analysis and approval before 
the shipment may be withdrawn from 
customs. 


Authorization for customs clearance 
and sale of the milk will be granted 
only if upon analysis it is found fit for 
human consumption. Importation and 
sale without the Bureau’s authorization 
is specifically prohibited by the new 
measure, 


For purposes of the new controls 
processed milk is defined as evaporated, 
condensed, or powdered milk, as well 
as milk which though not concentrated 


is sold in hermetically sealed metal — 


containers. 


Fees for analysis of samples are as 
follows: For each container of 7 ounces 
or less, 0.01 sole; for each container of 
more than 7 ounces up to 16 ounces, 
0.02 sole; for each container of more 
than 16 ounces up to 8 pounds, 0.15 sole; 
for each kilogram over 8 pounds, 0.05 
sole. 

Domestically processed milk is sub- 
ject to the same requirements as is im- 
ported milk.—Emb., Lima. 


SWITZERLAND 


Agreement With Finland Extended 


The Finnish-Swiss trade and pay- 
ments agreement of August 24, 1951, 





has been extended by 3 months to 
November 30, 1952. 


Although no details are available, 
the quota for Swiss exports to Finland 
is understood to have been increased 
for the period of the extension. 


New negotiations, originally planned 
for August, were postponed to the mid- 
dle of October. 


TUNISIA 


Rice Import Duties Adjusted 


Tunisia has imposed a 20-percent ad 
valorem import duty on rice in grains 
and in stalks, including broken rice, 
previously exempt from import duty, 
and has temporarily abolished the duty 
in the same amount on rice for sowing. 


These changes were effected by de- 
crees published in the Journal Officiel 
of August 12 and 19, respectively. 


VENEZUELA 


Some Import Licensing Ended 


Venezuelan import licensing has been 
abolished, effective October 12, for hog 
lard, crackers and biscuits, and tomato 
preparations. 

Import duties on these. products have 
been increased, effective the same date 
(Foreign Commer¢e Weekly, October 
13, and 20, 1952), 





IMC Elects Chairman 
Of Central Group 


The International Materials Confer- 
ence has announced the election of Mr. 
Octavio Paranagua, Of Brazil, as the 
new chairman of the Central Group. 

“The Central Group of IMC is com- 
posed of representatives of eight of the 
largest producing and consuming coun- 
tries of the world and two international 
organizations —the Organization of 
American States and the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. It 
is responsible for the coordination of 
activities of the Conference as a whole. 

The eight countries represented are: 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, India, 
Italy, United Kingdom, and United 
States. (International Materials Con- 
ference press release No. 80, Oct. 15, 
1952.) 


New Trends 
(Continued from Page 13) 


foreigners exporting to India are always 
in jeopardy if a competitor should un- 
dertake to produce the item in India. 
It is worthwhile to consider the Indian 
market in relation to this prospect, as 
the first firm to produce a product in 
India today has a good chance of keep- 
ing most of the market to itself. 

In India one is confronted continually 
with the question, ‘“‘Why isn’t American 
capital being invested in India?” Many 
Indian businessmen and Government 
officials are surprised to learn that 
India is in competition with other coun- 
tries that are actually bidding for Amer- 
ican investment. Some believe that 
America must necessarily find areas 
in which to invest a large surplus of 
capital. Others believe it improper for 
India to take the initiative in seeking 
American investment. 





Investment Climate Improves 


On the other hand, there is now in- 
creasing evidence of American interest 
in India which may well lead to invest- 
ment as soon as mutually satisfactory 
terms are worked out with Indian busi- 
nessmen and the Government of India. 
It is evident that if both the Indians 
and the Americans who will benefit by 
these arrangements would assume a 
greater initiative, the flow of American 
capital to India could be markedly 


speeded up. There are many indications, . 


nevertheless, that an increase in the 
number and value of U. S. investments 
in India has already begun. 

American businessmen who travel 
to India or Pakistan may expect a 
warm and friendly reception. They are 
urged to visit the area and see for 
themselves what Pakistan and India 
are doing. These countries are justifia- 
bly proud of their accomplishments and 
they believe that they can persuade 
American businessmen that there is a 
future for investments made in their 
country. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Sanitary Inspection of 
Bulbs Abroad Extended 


The practice of having U. S. plant 
quarantine inspectors examine Ameri- 


can-bound flowering bulbs in their na- 
tive country has been extended to Bel- 
gium, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of that country, the Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 


This follows the similar cooperative 
arrangement that has been in operation 
in the Netherlands for 2 years. The 
Netherlands and Belgium are the prin- 
cipal sources of the bulbs imported into 
the United States. 


Formerly, inspection of bulbs for 
destructive insects and plant diseases 
was made exclusively at the U. S. port 
of entry. The experiment of stationing 
inspectors in the Netherlands, initiated 
in 1951 at the request of the exporters 
and Government of that country, has 
proved to be a more efficient method 
of accomplishing the task by inter- 
cepting the pest at the source, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

Moreover, the Bureau points out that 
this procedure makes it possible to 
determine in advance of shipment 
whether the bulbs are admissible into 
the United States, and thus to avoid 
the commercial losses which have at 
times occurred when particular ship- 
ments have been refused at American 
ports of entry because the presence of 


injurious pests was not discovered un- 
til then, 


Mexican Sulfur Plant 
Financed By Loan 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has announced the signing of an 
agreement under which the Bank will 
lend $3,664,000 to the Pan-American 
Sulphur Co. of Dallas, Tex., and its 
Mexican operating subsidiary, Gulf Sul- 
fur de Mexico, S. A. 

This credit will assist in financing 
the construction of a $6.7 million sulfur- 
extraction plant near Jaltipan, State 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The operation of 
the Frasch process plant is expected 
to produce 300,000 or more tons of ele- 
mental sulfur per year as an addition 
to the world supply of this material. 


The Jaltipan salt dome on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec is a_ geological 
formation similar to the sulfur domes 
of the Gulf coast which have been a 
major source of sulfur. 

The principal features of the plant, 
financed under this credit, consist of 
boilers capable of producing 3,300,000 
gallons of superheated water per day, 
and associated water treatment plants, 
pumps, generators, and related equip- 
ment for processing sulfur. 

Construction of the plant probably 
will begin in February, 1953. The first 
production of sulfur from the Jaltipan 
dome is scheduled for August, 1954. 

The credit, with interest at 5 percent 
annually, will be repaid in 12 semi- 
annual installments beginning 24 months 
after the date of the first advance by 
the Bank. (Export-Import Bank of 
Washington press release No. 197, Oct. 
24, 1952.) 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has extended the deadline from 
September 15, 1952, to March 15, 
1953, for the filing of Federal income 
tax returns by China Trade Act 
corporations, with certain exceptions, 
for the calendar years 1949, 1950, 
and 1951. This information was con- 
tained in a letter dated Oct. 15, ad- 
dressed to the Acting Registrar, 
China Trade Act. 

The action was taken as an in- 
terim measure pending the issuance 
of regulations under section 3805 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by section 614 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1951, which would post- 
pone the tax return due date for 
China Trade Act corporations until 
December 31, 1953, in cases that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
termine reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances in China, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may prescribe, 





Federal Income Tax Deadline Extended for 
China Trade Act Corporations 


This extension does not apply to 
any corporation for any specific year 
in which that corporation’s opera- 
tions were wholly in Hong Kong 
and/or Taiwan (Formosa). Interest 
on unpaid taxes for the years 1949, 
1950, and 1951, accrues at the rate 
of 6 percent annually from March 
15, 1950, March 15, 1951, and March 
15, 1952, respectively. The companies 
also receive an exterision of the time 
for the distribution of special tax 
saving dividends under section 262 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(section 29.262-3, Regulation 111). 


Corporations availing themselves of 
the extension are required to attach 
a copy of the Commissioner’s letter 
to the delayed returns. A limited sup- 
ply of copies of the Commissioner’s 
letter are being prepared and may 
be obtained from the Acting Regis- 
trar, China Trade Act, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Licensed Rice Exports 
At 4.9 Million Bags 


A total of 4,926,963 bags of rice has 
been cxported or licensed for export 
since August 1, 1952, the beginning of 
the current crop year. 


The adjusted export allocation for the 
period August 1-December 31 is 7,326,- 
000 one-hundred-pound bags, which 
leaves a balance of 2,399,092 bags to be 
licensed by OIT before December 31. 


Of the balance yet to be licensed, 
1,412,429 bags are being procured by 
the Quartermaster Corps and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for use by 
the Department of Defense and in the 
occupied areas of Korea and the Ryukus. 
This leaves 986,663 bags to be licensed 
for commercial export. However, for 
most areas outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there are applications pending 
in OIT for quantities considerably in ex- 
cess of those available for licensing. 


For Cuba, pending applications 
amount to 368,660 bags, more than half 
of the amount yet to be licensed for 
that country. Applications for other 
Western Hemisphere areas amount to 29 
percent of the unlicensed balance for 
those areas. 


OIT gave special processing to all 
rice applications to expedite issuance of 
licenses during the early stages of ex- 
port controls. However, since October 
23 applications have been handled in 
the usual manner. 


Applications received after October 
25 which are not fully documented in 
accordance with Section 373.41 of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule will be 
returned to the applicant without ac- 
tion. Applicants are also reminded that 
they must certify in each case the 
amount of the unused balance on letters 
of credit filed in support of applications. 
(Press release OIT-1084, Oct. 23, 1952.) 


Tariff Hearing Ordered on 
Hand-Blown Glassware 


A public hearing has been ordered 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission for 
March 2, 1953, in the investigation with 
respect to hand-blown glassware which 
was instituted on September 26 under 
the “escape clause” provision of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951. 


Persons desiring to be heard on the 
application of the American Glassware 
Association for a modification of the 
trade-agreement concession on this 
product, on the ground of injury from 
increased imports, are requested to 
notify the Secretary of the Commission 
in writing in advance of the hearing 
date. 
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O/T Comments on... 





End-Use and Destination Information 


Exporters are reminded that their 
responsibility does not end with the 
submission of required statements re- 
garding ultimate destination of the ex- 
port or its end-use, but they must give 
OIT all information on these subjects 
that they may acquire. 

Specifically, the applicant must in- 
form OIT: 

@ If, to his knowledge or belief, rep- 
resentations made by the ultimate con- 
signee or purchaser are not true. 


® If he has information as to ultimate 
destination or end-use of the export or 
its end product in addition to that con- 
tained in any ultimate consignee or 
purchaser’s statement, or in an import 
certificate. 

@ If any change in facts set forth in 
any statement or representation made 
in connection with an application sub- 
sequently comes to the applicant’s 
notice, even after a license has been 
issued or a shipment made. 

OIT’s requirements in this connection 


are stated in Sections 372.3 (d) and 
373.34 (c) of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule. They say that the license ap- 
plicant is not relieved of responsibility 
for full disclosure to OIT of any infor- 
mation concerning ultimate destination 


and end-use of which he may have 
knowledge or belief beyond that con- 
tained in statements or certificates 
from the ultimate consignee or foreign 
purchaser, 


The exporter’s use of a _ validated 
license to make shipments also places 
upon him a further responsibility to in- 
form the foreign purchasers and con- 
signees of the ultimate destination of 
the licensed export. This is clearly in- 
dicated in Section 381.4 of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule by OIT’s 
requirement that the destination control 
statement be placed on shipper’s export 
declarations, bills of lading, and com- 
mercial invoices covering shipments to 
Group “R” countries, 


Exports to Kuwait and Bahrein Islands 


It has come to OIT’s attention that 
it is the practice of some exporters to 
indicate “Persian Gulf” and “Arabia” 
as the country of ultimate destination, 
in the destination control clause appear- 
ing in export declarations, bills of lad- 
ing, and commercial invoices for ship- 
ments destined for Kuwait or the 
Bahrein Islands. 

Designations such as “Persian Gulf” 
and “Arabia” are vague inasmuch as 
they refer primarily to a geographical 
area, rather than a specific country. 
As a result, consignees may be led to 
believe that such shipments may legally 
be diverted to any of the other coun- 
tries bordering on the Persian Gulf or 
within the Arabian area—Saudi Arabia, 


Iraq, Iran, Qatar, Oman, Yemen, or 
Aden, 


A sampling of cases reveals that 


there is a lack of uniformity in naming 
the country of ultimate destination both 
on the part of exporters in applying for 
a license and on the part of OIT in 
issuing the license. To insure uniform 
and effective destination control, OIT 
licensing officers henceforth will ex- 
clude such geographical terms as ‘“Per- 
sian Gulf” and “Arabia” from the de- 
scription of the. country of ultimate 
destination in the issuance of licenses 
for exports to Kuwait or the Bahrein 
Islands. Exporters are requested to do 
likewise in preparing their license ap- 
plications, declarations, bills of lading, 
and commercial invoices. 


Imports of Filberts 
Not To Be Restricted 


The President announced on October 
20 that he finds no need for a quota 
limitation on imports of shelled filbertg 
for the coming crop year, which had 
been recommended to him in a report 
by the Tariff Commission, following itg 
investigation on edible tree nuts under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1937 as amended. 

The President had earlier accepted 
the other recommendation of the Com- 
mission in that report, and had ordered 
the imposition of additional import fees 
on shelled and prepared almonds for 
the marketing year beginning October 
1, 1952. 

The above law authorizes such action 
when it is found that the products in 
question are being, or are practically 
certain to be, imported under such con- 
ditions and in such quantities as toe 
render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, price-support 
programs undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (For details see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 6, p, 
28). 

In his statement regarding filberts, 
the President declared that his decision 
is based on several facts. “One of these 
is that American growers seem assured 
of a return from their in-shell sales 
alone, in excess of their returns from 
their entire crop last year. I can find 
no justification for the belief expressed 
in the report that there is or is likely 
to be so severe a threat to American 
filberts as % warrant the imposition of 
an import quota. 

“Restrictive action with regard to 
filberts would fall almost entirely upon 
Turkey and would reduce its annual 
dollar earnings by over 1% million dol- 
lars. This would be on top of a loss-of 
dollar earnings already incurred by rea- 
son of an increased tariff on dried figs. 
Imposition of the recommended quota 
would seriously interfere with the emer- 
gency efforts to combat the serious 
Turkish financial crisis.” 
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